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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Seventh Annual Report on the Common Schools, Colleges and Acad- 

— of Pennsylvania, by F. R. Shunk, Superintendent, Feb. 20, 

We are indebted to the Superintendent for a copy ofhis 
Report, respecting the proceedings under the School law 
for the year ending on the first Monday of June 1840. 
We make the following abstract. 

COMMON SCHOOLS IN 1840. 
Number of school districts, exclusive of city and county of 


Philadelphia, 1050 
Number of accepting districts, 867 
Number of schools in accepting districts, 5649 
Average length of schools, five months and eight days. 
Number of schools yet required in same districts, 737 
Number of teachers employed during the year, males 4489, 

females 2050. Total, 6539 
Average salaries of teachers per month, males $19 40 

females, $12 03 
Number of Schollars in schools, 254,908 
Average-number in each school, 41} 
Average cost of each scholar per quarter, $1 364 


Whole amount of State appropriation for 1840, $350,061 00 
Proportion belonging to city and county of Philada., 49,283 00 
Amount of State appropriation for 1840 in 887 accepting 


districts, $254,086 00 
Amount raised by tax for school purposes in said 887 dis- 

tricts, $395,918 00 
Whole amount of school money in said districts, 650,004 00 
Whole number of schoolhouses in use in 1840, 5,494 
Amount paid for building and repairing schoolhouses in 

1840 $161,384 06 


The public schools of the city and county. of Philadelphia included 
21,968 pupils, for the entire year, at an expense of $5 per scholar, 
or a total expenditure of $147,749 44. 

ACADEMIES AND FEMALE SEMINARIES. 

This class of seminaries are entitled to receive annual aid from 
the State Treasury, in proportion to the number of pupils taught. 

Number of Female Seminaries, Nov. 1840, 33 

Amount received from the State Treasury, 

Number of Academies, Nov. 1840, 

Amount received from Siate Treasury, 


$9,977 08 
57 
$21,237 33 


COLLEGES, &C. 
Number of Universities (1) and Colleges (7), 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 1840. 





In the University and Colleges, 1,639 
In the Female Seminaries, 1,430 
In the Academies, 2,465 
In the public schools of Philadelphia, 21,968 
In the common schools in other parts of the State, 254,908 

Total, 282,410 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


From a review of our system of common school education, since 
its commencement in 1834, and its progress up to the present peri- 
od, it will be seen that we have advanced steadily and rapidly in its 
establishment ; that large expenditures of public money have been 
made, and large sums have been collected from the people for the 
object ; the result is most gratifying to all who feel a deep interest 
in the public welfare, and in the permanece of our free institutions, 
but the candid observer is constrained to admit, that our labor and 
our money have been almost exclusively devoted to the mechanical 
part of the system, to the machinery more than the living principle 
of common school education. We have provided schoolhouses, 
and raised money for organizing schools, and employing teachers, 
but no effective measures have been taken to procure the best teach- 
ers, and provide for the best mode of communicating physical, mor- 
al, and intellectual instruction. The complaint comes from all quar- 
ters that it is dtfficult, and often impracticable, to secure the services 


1 | of a sufficient number of competent teachers. This deficiency de- 


mands attention, and it must be supplied, before common schools can 
accomplish all the benevolent and patriotic purposes, for which they 
are instituted... The most obvious and direct means of providing 

petent teachers, is, by the establishment of seminaries for their 
instruction ; a plan for effecting this object was suggested in the 
last annual report of the Superintendent, to which I respectfully re- 
fer, for some views upon this interesting subject. It is true, as ap. 
pears from the district reports, that the art of teaching in our com. 
mon schools, is slowly improving; but a little reflection upon the 
subject will convince the judicious observer, that our system requires 
efficient aid to elevate the standard of instruction where it is low. 
A community, in order to appreciate and compensate good teachers 
adequately, should be enlightened by the happy effects of their la. 
bors; a result which can never be produced by those who are in. 
efficient and incompetent. It follows that in those districts where 
the standard of instruction is once elevated, it will be vigorously 
sustained, and that efficient aid is required in those districts where 
the standard is low. The influence of an additional number of teach. 
ers, properly educated, would soon produce a permanent and most 
beneficial effect upon our system, and create in it an expanding and 
enduring principle of life, which would, at no distant day, adequate. 
ly supply this desideratum. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The next subject that claims the attention of the Legislature, is 
the establishment of school libraries, in the several districts. A 
small annual appropriation, to be paid to such districts as would raise 
an equal or greater sum, the whole to be expended in the purchase 
of useful books upon subjects of general interest, would, in a few 
years, be the means of creating libraries of useful knowledge in the 
several districts, adequate to the wants of an inquiring and intelligent 
people. Institutions of this kind are the legitimate result, and sup- 
port, ofa well regulated system of common school education. They 
virtually bring knowledge, in the most interesting and engagin form 
home to every man’s door ; and are calculated, in an eminent d :gree, 
to improve the taste, and cultivate and strengthen the moral and in. 
tellectual faculties of the people. The great improvements in the 
art of printing, and the consequent reduction of the price of books, 
make it an easy matter, for every school district, to accomplish this 
inestimable purpose. ; 


CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS AND CITIZENS GENERALLY. 


It is to be regretted, that the practice, which prevails to a great 
extent among the people, with respect to other departments of the 
government, of only supervising the conduct of public officers when 
they are presented for re-election, obtains generally in the relation 
which subsists between the inhabitanis of schcol d:etricts and their 
directors. Whatever plausible reason, arising from the distance to 
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8 
$6,208 33 


Amount received from State Treasury, 





which the officer is removed, may be assigned in favor of the for. 


me> core -sm be advanced to justify the practice in the latter case- 
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The inhabitants of a school district are associated together, and 
bound by the tenderest ties, to secure to all their children those ad- 
vantages of education, which every parent is so solicitous to provide 
for his own children. The election of directors, and the powers 
conferred upon them, do not lessen the responsibility of the citizens, 
and should not diminish that anxious, superintending personal care 
which springs from the love of offspring, and the desire to promote 
their happiness and welfare. If this care abounded more in the; 
several districts, the duties of directors would be made pleasant, and 
their power to do good by advancing the cause of education, would 
be greatly multiplied. 


The Superintendent has appended extracts from the 
annual district reports, ‘These reports recommend, among 
other things, the publication of a school journal—the es- 
tablishment of schools for the education of teachers— 
compensation to a small number of school committees. 


SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Annual Reports of the Board of Controllers of the pub- 
lic schools, of the city and county of Philadelphia, compo- 
sing the first school district of Pennsylvania, from 1818 to 
1340. 


Reports on the Central High Schoul for boys, of Philadel- 
phia, by A. D, Bache, LL. D., 1840, pp. 54. 


Report on the organization of a High School for girls, 
and Seminary for fenale teachers, by A D. Bache, LL. D. 
Oct. 1840, pp. 38. 


Prior to 1818, there appears to have been no systematic or 
efficient plan for educating the entire population of the city. 
The best schools, partaking at all of the character of common 
schools, were avowedly charity schools, or schools for the 
poor, and then, inefficient as they were, cost more per scholar 
than the very excellent public schools of which we shall pro- 
ceed to par § and-which are common in the highest sense of 
the term, because they are good enough for ‘the richest, and 
cheap enough for the poorest. ° 

In 1818 an act was passed “ to provide for the education of 
children at the public expense, in the city and county of Phila- 
delphia,” which were constituted thereby the “First School 
District” of Pennsylvania. This act was the basis of the 
present school system, which has however been modified for 
the better by subsequent legislation. 

The first school district is divided into eleven sections. 
Each section has its board of directors, elected by the several 
local authorities, or by the people. The effective management 
of the schools, in all that relates to studies, books and teachers, 
is in the hands of the central board of Controllers elected by 
the directors. 

A rapid glance at the various stages of progress in the his- 
tory of these schools may prove interesting and profitable. 

In 1817, and for several years previous, there were only 
2,600 poor children educated at the public expense, at the cost 
of $11 per scholar. 

In 1818 against stupid, violent, and interested opposition 
from various quarters, the present system was commenced, 
and the first school opened in a hired room. 

In 1819 there were six schools established, one schoolhouse 
built, ten teachers employed, and 2,845 children instructed in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, 2t an aggregate expense of 
$23,049.45, of which near $19,000 was invested in land and 
building and furniture. 

{n 1823 the first school for colored children was established. 

In 1826 there were 4,144 children in nine schools, at an 
aggregate expense of $22,444. 

In 1833 an Infant Model-School was organized. There 
were at this date 5,768 children in thirteen schools, under 
twenty-three teachers, instructed at an aggregate expense of 
$53,042, of which $23,000 was for school buildings and fix- 
tures. 

In 1836 twenty-six primary schools were established. A 
committee of the board of Controllers, visited the public 
schools of Boston and New York, and at their suggestion 
ihe system of insiruction was modified, and additional teach- 

rs, at a higher compensation were employed, and the servi- 











grades, at the aggregate expense of $75,017, of which $23,- 
000 was for Jand and buildings. Thirteen schoolhouses had 
been erected up to this date. 

In 1837 sixty primary schools were in operation with nearly 
six thousand scholars. These schools were eminently suc- 
cessful in gathering up the young children who would other- 
wise be in no school, and in relieving the higher schools of a 
class of pupils, who had embarrassed the teachers and retard- 
ed the more advanced learners. During this year the corner 
stone of the high school building was laid, with an astronomi- 
cal observatory attached. The monitorial system was still 
further dispensed with or modified. At this date 17,000 chil- 
dren were in all schools, and the expenditure amounted to 
$191,630, of which $112,000 was for land, building and fur- 
niture. Of this last amount $89,000 was received from an 
appropriation by the state of $500,000 for schoolhouses. 

in 1839 the central high school was opened with professors 
in various branches of Classical, English Belles Letters, 
Mathematical, Astronomical, and Physical science ; more 
than 18,000 children were in regular attendance at school, and 
the expenditures for the year amounted to $188,741, of which 
$82,000 was for land, buildings and furniture. The ordinary 
expenses average about $6 for each pupil. 

In 1839 the central high school was reorganized on a plan 
submitted ty president Bache of the Girard College. We 
have been made acquainted with the minutest detail of the 
discipline and course of study of this institution, pursued un- 
der the enlightened superintendence of President Bache, and 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it superior in these respects 
to any institution of this grade with which we are acquainted. 
As the superior advantages of this school cannot be attained 
except/on the most rigid examination, and is accessible only 
to candidates from the public schools, its establishment has al- 
ready had, and will have still more a decided happy influence 
on the whole system of public instruction. It will draw more 
children, and a0 of the best educated parents into the pub- 
lic schools, otherwise their children cannot enjoy the advanta- 
ges of this school, which are superior to those of any private 
school of the city. As admission is gained only by an exami- 
nation which is open to all pupils of the public schools, over 
twelve years of age, whose parents wish them to enter, it will 
give a powerful, but healthy stimulus to the teachers and pu- 
pils of each school. The number of applicants admitted and 
rejected on due examination, will be an index of the compara- 
tive scholarship of the several schools. 

Condition of the public schools of Philadelphia in 1839. 


Whole number in regular attendance in all of the public 


schools, . ° ° : . 21,968 
Number in high school, . . . ° - 199 
Number in 56 primary schools, . ° ° - 7,008 
Number in 2 schools for colored children, ° . 651 
Whole number in city and incorporated Districts, 16,923 
Whole number in ovter sections, . ‘ - 5,035 
Whole number of teachers in city and incorporated 

districts, . . . ° - 150 
Number of teachers—Male principals, . - 24 

Female, . . - 23 
Female assistants, - 103 
Aggregate expenditures, . ‘ ° - $147,749.44 
Amount expended on real estate, . $18,485.98 
School furniture, . - 3,966.05 
School expense, and salaries of 
teachers, 72,382.70 
Amount received from state treasury, $49,283.00 
Amount raised by tax for school purposes, $148,748.38 


Average expense to each pupil peraonum, . - $5,00 

But the enterprising and intelkgent gentlemen entrusted 
with the management of the system are not content to rest 
here. At their request president Bache has submitted a plan 
for the organization of a high school for girls, and seminary 
for female teaciers, in a very valuable report. If carried out 
with the thoroughness indicated by the author, under the same 
intelligent superintendence as the high school for boys has 
been favored with, it will give a conipleteness to the system 
of public instruction of Philadelphia which does not exist 
elsewhere. It will raise female education to its proper level, 





es of juvenile monitors dispensed with. At this date 11.127 
lure Were lusiructed in foriy-eight schvuols of difierent 


from’ which it is now universally degraded in public schools, 
jand {uruish an adequate supply of well qualified teachers for 
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the primary schools and the girls’ department, of the second 
grade of schools. We anticipate the happiest results from 
this proposed improvement. 

From a personal inspection of several schools of each grade 
and a careful study of the various official documents of the 
board of Controllers, we regard the rapid progress of the 
school system of Philadelphia, as a proud monument of the 
disinterested zeal, intelligence and fidelity of the men who 
have been entrusted with its administration, and of the liber- 
ality of the citizens generally. In common with Boston, 
Philadelphia has shown within the last few years, especially, 
that anyexpenditure whose object is the enlightenment of the 
public mind, is the besteconomy. Instead of clinging to her 
old systems and methods she has from time to time looked 
abroad into other cities and other cuuntries, and incorporated 
into her own practices such modifications aad improvements 
as experience had-elsewhere proved advantageous. Without 
her primary schools and high schools, her system could not 
have attained to its present useful and exalted position. 
When the high school for girls, and the seminary for female 
teachers is once in successful operation, it will add the Corin- 
thian capital to her otherwise beautiful and solid fabric of 
public instruction. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


There shall be three courses of instruction in the Central High 
School, one principal and two subsidiary ; the principal course shall 
embrace the following subjects : 
A. Language. 1. English language, etc., as at present taught, re- 

taining for this department the title now in use of English 
Belles Lettres, 

2. French and Spanish; the former to be obligatory upon all the 
pupils attending the principal course; the two languages to be 
taught by the same professor. 

B. Geography and history. To be united for the present with the de- 
partment of English Belles Lettres. 

C. Mathematics. 1. Lower Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, with their applications. 

2. Higher Mathematics, including higher Algebra, Analytical and 

Descriptive Geometry, and their applications. 
D. Mechanical and Natural Philosophy; their elementary principles 
and applications. To be taught by the Professor of the Higher 
Mathematics, to whom, also, the direction of the Observatory is, 
for the present to be confided. 
E. Natural History ; to include Natural Theology, and the precepts 
of Health (Hygiene.) 
F. Moral Lessons. The evidences of Christianity. Mental and 
Political Science ; to be taught, for the present, by the Professor 
of Classics. 


G. Writing. To be, at least for the present, united in one depart- 
H. Drawing. ment, 
The two subsidiary courses to be entitled, respectively, the Elemen- 


tary, and the Classical course, shall consist of the two following 
branches : . 
First, the elementary course, of :— 
. English Language. 
. Geography and History. 
Lower Mathematics. 
. Elements of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy. 
. Elements of Natura! History. 
Moral Lessons. 
. Writing. 
H. Drawing. 

Second, the Classical course, of :— 
A. Language. 1. Latin and Greek. 

2. English Belles Letters. 

3. French, as far as may prove consistent with due progress in the 

Classical and English studies. 
B. Geography and History. 
C. Mathematics. To include the lower mathematics, and as much of 
the higher as may be practicable. 

D. Elements of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy. 
E. Natural History. 
F. Moral Lessons. 
G. Writing. 
H. Drawing. 

_ The duration of the principal course shall be four years, of the clas- 
sical course, four years, and of the elementary course, two years; end 
parents are expected to make the selection of one or other course for 
their SOns, on admission to the school. 


Comp 


Am 


years of age, have passed at least six months in one of the public 
| schools of the first school district of Pennsylvania, and show, on ex- 
amination, that he is able to read, write, and spell correctly, has a 
| competent knowledge of Grammar and Geography, and understands 
the rules of Arithmetic to Proportions, inclusive. 

The officers of the school shall consist of a principal, professors or 
masters, a janitor, whose duties shall be fixed by the Committee on the 
High-school. aN 

he principal is charged with the inspection of the school, and it is 
his duty to make to the professors or masters, or to the committee, such 
suggestions in regard to the studies, discipline, and general welfare of 
the establishment, as may seem to him to be necessary or expedient. 
The principal shall make a report to the committee twice every year, 
at the close of each term, relative to the condition of the High-school, 
—_vee such suggestions for its improvement as may appear 
advisable. 


PLAN OF ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ADMISSION. 
The pupils of the high school for girls, should be admitted on ex- 
atnination, from the other public schools. 
To be admitted, the candidates should be twelve years of age ; 
have passed at least six months in regular attendance upon one of 
the public schools, and show satisfactory attainments in reading, 
writing, (including orthography,) arithmetic, to the rule of three 
inclusive, grammar and geography. One examination should be 
held each half year at the close of the term, 
COURSE OF STUDY. 
The course of study might very properly be completed in four 
years, so that a pupil who entered at twelve, the lowest possible age 
for admission, and passed through the classes, regularly, would 
leave the school, or enter the seminary for teachers, at sixteen. 
The following list comprises the studies proposed. 
1. English Grammar, Reading, Composition, Etymological Exer. 
cises, Course of Reading. 
2. Geography, to be taught chiefly from maps and globes, and by 
oral lessons. 
The manners and customs, the natural and artificial productions, 
etc., of various countries should be described, and the course should 
be made an extension, and not a repetition of that of the secondary 
schools. 
3. History and Biography. 
This course should comprise the History of the United States, of 
Pennsylvania, of England, France, and Germany. The general 
history of Europe, by periods. The history of the world. The 
Biographies of eminent Men, of ancient and modern times. 
4. Rhetoric and Logic. 
These four courses would require, ultimately, the services of a 
professor, with an assistant; but in the beginning of the school, 
might be under the charge of the Principal, with an assistant, The 
studies of Rhetoric and Logic, might be eventually retained in this 
connection, or transferred to the next department to be mentioned. 
In general, I would observe, that where several kindred branches 
are to be taught, the distribution uf them may be advantageously 
made to depend upon the particular talent at the service of the 
school. The amount of time and attention required for the disci- 
pline of this school will be much less than in a boys’ school of the 
same number of pupils; and hence the Principal may, very well, 
until his services are required in the seminary for teachers, be ac. 
tively employed as an instructor. His duties should, however, be 
carefully limited to an amourt consistent with a regular superin- 
tendence of the whole of the branches of instruction, and an accu- 
rate knowledge of the character and progress of the individual 


pupils. 


5. Elementary Lessons upon morals. Moral and Mental Philos. 


ophy. 


6. Constitution of the United States, and of Pennsylvania, 
eral Principles of Political Economy. 

These studies might be conveniently united, and taught either by 
an instructor from one of the other departments, or by one who 
should merely give the number of lessons required for this course. 
It is important to mingle oral instruction with that from books; and 
this department affords facilities for cultivating the habit of collect- 
ing and expressing the ideas given in a lecture or discourse. These 
moral lessons, are a good basis for the private advice and admoni- 
tion of the Principal; they serve to establish, theoretically, the 
proper relations between the pupil and teacher, which it is impor- 
tant to have acted upon in a school, and to imbue the youthful mind 
with good principles. i ‘ 

7. Arithmetic. Review of the Ground Rules, Higher Arith- 
metic. 


Gen- 





The school year shall be divided into a winter and a summer term. 
At the close of each term, there shall be an examination of the pupils | 
of the High-school, of which duz public notice shall be given. 


To be admitted to the High-school, a candidate must be twelve | 





8. Algebra, First Lessons, and a complete Course. 
9. E‘ements of Geometry and Trigonometry. 

10. Perspective Shades and Shadows. 

11. Lessons on cominon Objects of Nature and Art. 
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12. Elements of Natural Philosophy, Elementary Astronomy. 

13. Elementary Chemistry. 

14. Elements of Natural History, including Human and Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Application to the precepts of Health and to the ev- 
idences of Design, etc. : 

The Mathematics might be taught by a Professor, with an assist- 
ant, and the Natural Philosophy and Chemistry by a Professor, each 
Professor instructing in the corresponding branches in the seminary 
for teachers ; or both departments might be put into the hands of the 
same Professor, with two assistants. It would, ia general, I think, 
be more advantageous to secure the services of a gentleman of high 
talents and standing, for the united departments, than to divide the 
courses and the emoluments; but a just decision in any particular 


viewing the branches of the High School course ; to acquiring the 
principles of education; and to occasional practice in teaching in the 
presence, and under the criticiam of a Professor. The second 
year should be devoted to the completion of the review of former 
studies, with perhaps some extension of them, and to lectures on 
the science and art of teaching, with practice in the different de- 
partments of the Model School, and in the lower classes of the 
High School. The Principal of the Seminary, who should also be 
Principal of the High School, should especia'ly devote himself to 
training the future teachers, who would have the aid of the Profes- 
sors in their several departments,in pointing out the best methods of 
instruction. During a part of the last year, they might act to ad. 
vantage, as under assistants in the Model School, and without pay. 


case must depend upon the kind of talent atthe disposal of the 
Board. Natural Philosophy ought to be one of the most useful, as 
well as popular, branches in schools of this grade. The lessons on 
Natural History should be oral, and to be useful the subjects must 
be illustrated by carefully prepared diagrams and specimens; the 
instruction might be given by a lecturer, who should visit the 
school, or whose class-rooms, the pupils should attend at stated 
times. 

15. Drawing. Practice of straight and curved lines with the 
pencil, Drawing of heads and other objects from models either en- 
graved or in relief. Ornamental Drawing. 

16. Writing. 

These departments might be taught asin the High School for 
boys, by a Professor occasionally visiting the school. 

17. Vocal Music. 

18. Female work. Lessons on Housewifery. 

There are several grounds upon which 1 would recommend the 

introduction of Vocal Music. First, as a part of physical educa. 
tion, calculated to strengthen the lungs, throat, etc., and to give | 
flexibility to the organs of voice. Second; on account of its moral | 
influence in the school from the effects of harmony and the asso. | 
ciations of the feelings produced by it with the sentiments conveyed | 
in appropriately selected words. Third; from the tendency out of | 
school to substitute proper for improper songs. Singing will be | 
practiced, whether taught at school or not; and it is important to | 
improve the taste beyond the point at which vulgar melodies, and 
coarse words, will give pleasure. This, and the next branch, should 
be considered as merely supplementary, and not be allowed to inter- 
fere with other occupations. The hours spent at school may very 
well be extended so as to afford sufficient time for these exercises, — 
since, if the severer studies are properly separated by intervais of 
recreation or by instruction in part of a mechanical character, 
there need be no fear of overtasking either the mind or body of the 
pupils. As it is believed that there are parents who, from consci- 
entious motives, would prefer that their children should not join in 
the musical exercises, they should take place, at such times, as will 
enable any pupil to retire, without interfering with her progress in 
other branches. The same spirit of universal toleration in regard 
to religious opinions, which has already led to permitting some pu- 
pils in the public schools to be absent, if required, from the intro. 
ductory reading of the scripturee, should be applied to conscien- 
tious scruples in general. 

The instruction in female work and housewifery might be given, 
no doubt, by one of the female assistants. 

The superintendence of the courses should be vested in a Princi- 
pal, to serve as the immediate organ of the committee in the 
school, and to report, minutely, in relation to the progress of the 
establishment, at least once during the year. While he would be 
expected to make suggestions to the teachers, and report, statedly, 
or when called upon by the committee to do so, the general respon- | 
sibility for the character of the instruction would, of course, rest 
with the individual Professors. 

The protessors and assistants should meet, statedly, as a Board, } 
to exchange views in relation to instruction and discipline, and to | 
inform the Principal, and each other, in reference to the progress 
and character of individuals, in their several departments. 


SEMINARY FOR FEMALE TEACHERS. 

The pupils should not enter into the Seminary until they have at. 
tained sixteen years of age, and should remain two years in it. The 
admission should, in general, be confined to pupils, who have pass- 
ed the examinations of the highest class of the High School; but 
special cases of candidates, willing to undergo the examinations of 
the highest class, might be left to the decision of the Committee on 
the School. Before being admitted, every pupil should engage her- 
self to serve for two years in one of the common schools of Penn- 
sylvania, if appointed within a year after leaving the school : and if 
appointed in the First School district, at the minimum of compen. 
sation for a city teacher. 

The course of instruction being divided into two years, the first 
should be devoted to a general review of the studies of the elemen- 





Composition. 


the Secondary Schools, and Subjects taught in them. 
classes from the secondary department of the Model School. 


Professors. 


' Writing. 





tary schools, with reference to giving instruction in them; to re. 
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The outline of the first year’s course, might be as follows: 


1. A general Review of the English Grammar. Definitions. 


Reading. 
2. Elements of the Latin language, for comparison with the Eng- 


lish, 


3. Geography reviewed. 

4. Course of morals reviewed. 

5. Evidences of Natural and Revealed religion. 

6. Arithmetic reviewed. 

7. Lessons on the objects of Nature and Art, reviewed ; and the 


Review of the Elements of Natural Philosophy commenced. 


8. Review of the Elements of Natural History commenced. 
9. Course of drawing extended, and especially directed to the 


Mechanical Drawing, required in the schools for boys. 


10. Writing. 
11. Practice of Vocal Music. Theory of Music. 
12. Principles of Education. Application to the Primary Schools, 


and the branches taught in them. Practice with a class from the 
Primary Schools under the eye of the Professor. 


The second year’s course might be as follows : 

1. Review of subjects begun in the first year, completed. 

2. Review of E:ymological Exercises. 

3. Latin Language continued. 

4, Review of first lessons in Algebra and Geometry. 

5. Drawing and Writing continued. 

6. Instrumental Mu ic. 

7. Lectures on the Science and Art of Teaching. Application to 
Practicé with 


8. History of Education. 
9. Practice in the Model School. 
ORGANIZATION, 
According to the plan just sketched, the Seminary for Female 


Teachers and High School for Girls, the following officers would 
be required. 


A Principal, who should have charge of both Schools, and be 


Professor of the Theory and-Practice of Educatiun, in the Semina- 
ry. A Professor of English Language and Literature, with two fe- 
male assistants. 
and a Professor of Natural Philosophy, or a Professor of Mathe- 
matics and natural Philosophy, with two assistants. 


A Professor of Mathematics, with one assistant; 


Occasional lessons, only, would be requisite from the following 
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A Professor of Mcral and Mental Science, who might also take 


care of the Rhetoric and Logic Classes in the High School, or of the 
Latin in the Seminary : the branch not assigned to him being placed 
in the hands of the Professor of English Language and Literature. 


A Prafessor of Natural History. A Professor of Drawing and 
A Professor of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
One of the female assistants should give instruction in Female 


Work, and anotner in Housewifery, or perhaps it may be found ad- 
vantageous to employ a special instructress for the two branches. 


‘The play-ground would be superintended by one of the female 
assistants, or by the pupils of the Seminary, in turn. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LANCASTER. 


Letter from President Bache. 
Purtapecrun, July 20, 1840. 

Dear Sir—I send you an imperfect account of the system of pub- 
lic schools in the city of Lancaster, and a eketch of some of the 
schools. The latter is especially incomplete, from the short period 
which I was able to spend in the schools; but the outline of the 
system derives interest from the success of its practical operation. 

The schools of the city of Lancaster are exempted by law from 
the operation of the general system established for the State of 
Pennsylvania, an organization of a satisfactory nature being, if Iam 
rightly informed, already in existence at the time of the passage of 
the general school law. 

The Board of Directors of the public schools is composed of 
twenty-seven members, of whom twelve are appointed by the Court 
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of Common Pleas, twelve are elected by the Councils of the city, 
and three, viz. the Mayor, and the President of each of the two 
Councils, are ex-officio members. The Board is thus composed of 
two parts, one of which 1s generally more permanent than the other, 
and presents a judicious admixture of persons acquainted with the 
past effects of the system, and of those who would, generally, repre- 
sent the present wants of the constituency. This Board of Directors 
makes the estimates of the cost of the schools, establishes schools, 
appoints teachers and fixes their salaries, orders the erection of, or 
hires, school houses, determines the branches to be taught, and the 
books ta be used, and is expected to attend personally to the super- 
vision of the schools. 

The schools are divided into three grades, primary, secondary, 
and high schools. Pupils may enter the primary schools at four 
years of age, these being, in fact, substitutes for the infant schools, 
which here, as with us in Philadelphia, appear not to have found 
favour with those in the direction of the pubiic schools; a circum- 
stance which I consider much to be regretted. If the system had, 
or has its faults, its very many good qualities rendered it worth 
while to correct the faults, instead of abandoning the system; and 
the modifications which the best systems of infant training required 
to adapt them to our circumstances, were, in my opinion, neither 
very great, nor very numerous. In the primary schools of Lancas- 
ter, the pupils learn to spell, to repeat tables, to sing, and to read 
easy lessons. The attainments which are most attractive to pa- 
rents, because they can best enter into their merits, or because they 
were so taught, have caused proficiency in reading to be the main 
object aimed at in these, as in many other, primary schools, and 
hence the admirab.e training of the senses, so important and well 
adapted to pupils of the age of these, is hardly practised; and les. 
sons on objects, as a part of the training, are omitted. 

The secondary grade of schools concludes the strictly elementary 
education. ‘There are two schools of this class, as of the preceding, 
corresponding to the two wards into which the city is divided. One 
of these is in a large brick building of good exterior appearance. 
but bearing still in the interior the marks of having been arranged 
for the Lancastenan system of instruction, and being thus but im- 
perfectly adapted to the present plan. In these schools, spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and music, are 
taught. I observed with great pleasure, in one of the schools, that 
musical notation, as well as the practice of vocal music, was taught, 
and that the teacher gave oral instruction in the musical notation, 
using the ledger lines permanently traced on the black board for the 
purpose. In the primary department, the girls and boys are together 
in the classes; in the secondary department, they are in separate 
rooms. The secondary schools are under the charge of a male 
principal, who is assisted by male or female teachers. This em. 
ployment of females as teachers, is of the utmost importance to our 
country, and I am not aware that the experiment has failed in any 
case where it has been fairly tried. The method of instruction is 
either the individual, or the simultaneous, modified according to the 
peculiar views of the teachers. 

When the pupils of the secondary schools have made a certain 
proficiency in ari.hmetic, (Emerson’s second arithmetic, inclusive,) 
English grammar, (to the conjugation of the verbs,) geography, (as 
far as Europe,) they are transferred to the high school, which they 
thus enter at about ten years of age. I am not aware of the reasons 
which induced the Directors to place part of the studies appropriately 
belonging to the elementary schools in the high school, nor do I 
know whether this arrangement is intended to be permanent: from 
the excellent judgment shown in reference to other parts ot their 
system, I should suppose this arrangement to have been adopted from 
motives of temporary expediency. 


The high school is divided into a male and female department, 
both under the superintendence of the same instructor, and the for. 


concerned. Education is one of the few subjects in regard to which 
men do not resort for advice to those who make it their study and 
profession. Few persons claiming to be enlightened, go to those 
unlearned in medicine for advice; and still fewer do not resort to 
the lawyer when litigation is to be commenced or avoided; but 
every one erects himself into a judge of what may be taught in 
schools, and how it must be taught; though education affects both 
the temporal and eternal interests of the recipient. In the system 
of the echools of Lancaster, this is not the case. The gentlemen 
composing the Board of Directors have called to their aid a gentle. 
man who has made teaching his study ; have interposed the profes- 
sional man between them and the administration of the details of 
the schvois; and the progress already made under this system, 
shows fully the wisdom of their course. : 

The city of Lancaster contains, it is computed, about two thousand 
children between four and fourteen years of age. Of these, no less 
than fourteen hundred are now enrolled in the public schools, and 
I was informed that probably two hundred more were in the private 
schools; leaving yet about four hundred to be accounted for :—the 
exertions which have placed the schools upon their present footing, 
will certainly not be remitted until there are accommodations for 
all the children within their control, and all are receiving instruction, 
Of the fourteen hundred children in the public schools, seven hun- 
dred and eighty are in the primary schools, four hundred and fifty in 
the secondary, and one hundred and seventy in the high. The pu- 
piles of the primary department have nine teachers, or one to eighty- 
seven pupils; in the secondary, seven teachers, or one to seventy. 
five pupils; and in the high school, four teachers, or one to forty. 
three pupils. The number of pupils to a teacher appears to me to 
be too great, though a tolerably just proportion is observed in the 
scale as the instruction rises; that of the high school being more 
consonant with sound practice than the others. 

The salaries are, I believe, as follows: The general superintend- 
ent receives eight hundred dollars; his assistants in the male high 
school, five hundred; the principal teachers of the female high 
school, four hundred ; the male principal teachers of the secondary 
schools, four hundred ;—the highest salary of a female teacher is 
three hundred dollars. To make these data of value, I ought to be 
able to state at least the relative value of these salaries, compared 
with those in some place which is familiar to you, but cannot do so 
now. They are probably equivalent to once and a half the same 
sums in Philadelphia; at all events, the higher ones may be taken 
nearly in that proportion. 

The attendance of the pupils does not appear to be very regular, 
and at certain times and seasons is unavoidably irregular. From 
one of the schools which I visited in May, there were seventy ab. 
sentees out of three hundred and seventy pupils upon the roll. On 
Saturday there are usually few children present. . 

When it is recollected that Lancaster is the capital of a county 
settled ociginally principally by Germans, whose descendants have 
too frequently been opposed to a general system of common schools 
supported by taxation, the great importance to this part of our State, 
of such an example as that afforded by Lancaster, will be at once 
apparent, l am, very respectfully and truly, yours, 

A. D. Bacue. 





OHIO. 


Report of the Secretary of State, (as Superintendent of 
Common Schools ) made to the 29th General Assembly of 
Ohio, January, 1841. 

On the resignation of the late Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, 1840, the duties of the office were trans- 





mer under his immediate charge. ‘They are both English high | 
schools. In the male department, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
declamation, composition, book-keeping, history, natural philosophy, 
geometry and some of the other branches of mathematics, and mu- 
sic, are taught. In the female department, a part of the mathemat. 
ical studies of the boys’ school is omitted, and needle-work and 
drawing are taught. It is remarkable that the last named branch 
formed no part of the course of the male department. 

There is a general superintendent of all these schools, who serves 
asthe intermediate authority between the directors and the teact.ers; 
thus securing a unity of arrangement and a system, difficult to be 
attained in any other way, and of great importance to any scheme of 
public instruction in which all the pupils of the different schools 
should as far as possible enjoy the same advantages, The present 
superintendent is Mr. G. Day, the principal of the high school, and 
a teacher of much experience. This example in the appointment 
of a gentleman practically conversant with instruction, as a super. 
intendent of schools, is of great importance, as far as Pennsylvania, 
and indeed other States who have not pursued such a course, is 








ferred to the Secretary of State. We are indebted to 


| the present incumbent, the Hon. William Trevitt, for a 
copy of his report on the present condition of the com- 
mon schools of Ohio. 


_ We make a few extracts. 
EDUCATION OF FOREIGN IMMIGRANTS. 
Our German immigrants, who constitute by far the largest 


portion of our population of foreign origin, coming as they do, 
from a country where the blessings of a common sehool edu- 
cation are extended to every youth, from those in circumstan- 
ces the most opulent, to the humblest child of poverty, and 
being educated themselves are desirous of perpetuating to 
their posterity the inestimable advantages arising from the 
schopl system. Alithongh perhaps unable to converse in the 
English, (the adopted languagé of this country,) they are gen- 
erally educated in their own country, on a scale of liberality 
that would do credit to almost any class of our native popula- 
tion, Not only do we find the male portion of this popula- 
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tion enlightened by a good education, but the same advanta- 


ges are extended to both sexes; indeed, it is not uncommon | 


to see indigent females of this class performing menial ser- 
vice tothe native and favored daughters of wealth and fashion 
in this country, who are far superior in point of mental cul- 
ture to those they serve. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS. 

Of all the improvements that have taken place within the 
last half century, perhaps none have been superior, if equal, 
to those of teaching. And why so enterprising a people as 
those of our own State—a people so ready to embrace every 
improved plan for advancing the interest of the physical 
world—should refuse or neglect all improvements for intellec- 
tual culture, is a question which has not yet been satisfacto- 
rily answered. 1 cannot believe that the period is very far 
distant when this subject will not excite less interest than the 
manufacturing, commercial, agricultural, or even financial af- 
fairs of the country. When this period shall have arrived, 
we shall find the moral and intellectual condition of man to 
advance with strides of unparalleled rapidity. 

In many of the older ann more wealthy States, where the 
common school system has been, for a long time in vogue, 
and where full opportunities have been given to test, by expe- 
rience, the different modes of teaching, great improvements 
have been made in this important art. The old mechanical 
mode, by which the mind of every pupil is dragged slowly 
along through the same stupid course of monotunous recita- 
tion, is rapidly giving way to a system of developing the fac- 
ulties. These States have established several teachers’ sem- 
inaries, usually called Normal schools, which are said to have 
produced the most beneficial results. The establishment of 
these seminaries is the only effectual means for extending the 
knowledge of the art of teaching, and placing this depart- 
ment of public instruction on that elevated ground that its 
vast importance demands. 

The delicate and responsible task of cultivating the human 
intellect is of the deepést importance to the State, therefore 
our teachers should have at least’ as good qualifications as 
those of any other profession; tor, “‘ whatever may be the in- 
herent vigor of the plant, it can never become flourishing and 
fruitful, till it meet with a suitable soil and culture.” The es- | 
tablishment of these institutions is a subject, in my humble | 
opinion, entitled to the serious consideration of the Legisla- | 
ture, as well as the friends of education throughout the State. | 
Without competeut teachers, good schools cannot be expect- | 
ed, and without adequate provision, we can never expect a} 
sufficient number of well qualified teachers for the wants of 
this great and growing State. 

SCHOOL FUNDS OR ENDOWMENTS. 

We have the most incontestible evidence, that the patron- 
age of Government is most beneficial. not to perform the whole 
work, but as a stimulus to the people, in their individual ca- 
pacity, to co-operate in the noble undertaking. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The impetus given to this class of improvements, by the 
exertions of the late superintendent, is still producing its ben- 
eficial effects, judging from what I am able to learn upon the 
subject. It is very much to be regretted that the reports so 
frequently omit, this item ; some of them not noticing it at all, 
while others report but irregularly ; but from the information 
that I have been able to collect upon the subject, I feel confi- 
dent, that as much has been done to improve these highly im- 
portant buildings during the past, as has been done in any 
previous year. But much yet remains to be done before this 
class of improvements will equal in quality or comfort the 
other public buildings in the various parts of the State. 

The report embraces extracts from the reports of coun- 
y superintendents, all of which throw light on the con< 
ition of the Schools, and the difficulties of organizing 
a new system. 
EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

One of the most important features of the school law of Ohio, 
is that of appointing a County Board of. Examiners ; where 
certificates of qualification must be held by every one who 
teaches acommon school. The following extract is from a 


Ata meeting of the Board of Examiners of Common Schools 
for Cuyahoga county, held at Cleveland on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, inst., the following Resolutions and Regulations were 
adopted. 

I. Resolved, That the By-Laws and Regulations adopted 
by this Board on the 26th day of May, 1838, be and are here- 
by rescinded. 

II. That the quarterly examinations for the ensuing year 
be held at Cleveland in the Session room of the Stone Church, 
on Saturday the 3lst day of October next, and on the last 
ig! of January, April, and July, 1841. 

III. That examinations will be held at the following times 
and places, viz: 

At Olmsted, in the schoolhouse near A. M. Coe, Esq.’s, on 
Monday, Nov. 2d. 

At Royalton Centre on Tuesday, Nov. 3d. 

At Warrensville, on Wednesday, Nov. 4th. 

IV. That the examinations commence at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


Regulations. 

I. Candidates will be required to pass a thorough examina- 
tion in Spelling and in the Rudiments of the English Lan- 
guage, as contained in the ordinary Spelling Books. 

il. They must be good readers both in prose and poetry. 

Ill. They must write a fair hand. 

IV. No Female Teacher will be entitled to a certificate 
who does not give evidence of a thorough acquaintance with 
Adams’ New Arithmetic as far as Compound Proportion ; 
and no Male Teacher, who does not possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of the whole Arithmetic. 

V. Those who are examined in cther studies—such as Ge- 
ography, Grammar, Philosophy, &c. will not be allowed cer- 
tificates to teach them, unless they make it evident that they 
are well qualified to instruct in these branches. 

VI. In cases where the candidate, though deficient in quali- 
fications, gives evidence of ability to teach a PARTICULAR 





| school, the-Board or any two members thereof may, at their 
|diseretion, give a certificate to teach THat school for six 
| MONTHS ONLY; but in no instance shall a certificate of this 
kind be given a second time to the same individual, and no 
i certificate shall be granted unless specially requested by the 
Directors of said schooi, stating in writing the circumstances 
which make such deficiency excusable. 

Vil. All candidates will be expected to furnish to the Board 
evidence of good moral character. 

These resoiutions are accompanied by an address, setting 
forth the reasons and explanations of the several votes of the 
Board. g 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CLEVELAND. 

[We are indebted to Samuel H. Mather, Esq. for the fol- 

lowing account of the Public Schools of Cleveland. ] 


The City of Cleveland draws from the State School fund 


ja little more than $4000 per annum, and by a Board of Mana- 


gers appointed by the City Council, has the entire manage- 
ment of the Free Schools within the limits of the’ corporation. 
This fund is appropriated exclusively to the payment of teach- 
ers and for fuel. From a separate fund (raised by a tax levi- 
ed on all taxable property in the city,) school rooms have 
been provided. During the current year, the city has comple- 
ted two spacious brick buildings, containing four school rooms 
each, at an expense of about $10,000, including the cost of 
the lots. 

The first free school in Cleveland was established in 1834, 
and was supported by the voluntary contributions of the citi- 
zens. This school was designed for the education of the 
poor, and was sustained till the village was incorporated un- 
der its present charter in March, 1836. It was then adopted 
by the city, and shared the public money with the select 
schools of the place. In 1837, the first Board of Managers 
was appointed by the Council, and the free schools were or- 
ganized under the present system in July of that year. Since 
that time they have been gradually improving, and are now 
equal to the most favored common schools in New England. 
Great pains has been taken to procure the best teachers, and 
to retain them. 

The number of schools has varied at different times, accor- 
ding to the wants of the community. We have now fifteen 





circular of the Board of Cuyahoga county, dated September 
25, 1840. 


free schools—seven for boys and eight for girls—with an aver- 
age daily attendance of about fifty scholars each—and about 
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twelve hundred different scholars during the year. 
schools for boys and for girls are separate. Four schools for 
the larger boys are taught by males, who receive $40 per 
month. The other eleven schools are taught by females at 
$5 per week. The year is divided into three terms, two of 
fifteen and one of fourteen weeks. The Springand Fall va- 
cations are two weeks each—the Summer vacation in July 
and August is four weeks. These schools receive all the pub- 
lic money and are wholly supported by it. All white children 
between four and twenty-one, residing within the city, are en- 
titled to attend. We hove a population of about 6,300, of 
which about 2300 are between the ages of four and twenty- 
one. In addition to the free schools there are ten select, one 
Catholic, and I believe one German school, numbering in all 
from 250 to 300 pupils. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CINCINNATI. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of Trustees and Vis- 
titers of the Common Schools of Cincinnati, rendered June 
30, 1840. pp. 32. 


We are indebted for this valuable document to Prof. Stowe. 
From this and other documents in our possession, we present 
a brief notice of the history and condition of the school sys- 
tem of Cincinnati. 

In the Senate of the Ohio Legislature of 1828-9, Col. An- 
drew Mack introduced a bill for a special act, imposing a tax 
of $7000 upon the city of Cincinnati, for the erection of the 
proper school buildings in the several wards, and an annual 
tax of $7000 in each subsequent year, which together with the 
State appropriation, was to be applied to the support of com- 
mon schools. This bill became a law. It was at first re- 
ceived with decided disapprobation by men of property, and 
attempts were made to render both the act and the author un- 
popular with the people. These attempts failed, and in 1834 
the charter of the city was so altered as to authorize and re- 
quire the city council to build substantial school houses, and 
to provide for the support of common schools therein at the 
expense of the city. Accordingly the city was divided into 
ten districts, two to each ward, and steps were taken to erect 
a suitable building in each. Nine are already completed at 
the total cost of $96,159, for which the city contracted a debt 
of $85,000. These buildings are forty feet by sixty, with two 
stories and a basement. Each story ios two apartments, fur- 
nished with Mitchell’s large maps and black boards. The 
entry is from the side into a hali which separates the rooms. 
The lower rooms are occupied by the boys schools and the 
upper by the girls. Each building is surrounded wiih a play 
ground. 

The general management of the schools is vested ina Board 
of Trustees and Visiters, elected by each ward. This Board 
selects teachers, and makes all rules and by-laws for conduct- 
ing the education of the pupils. 

In addition to this Board, seven persons are appointed by 
the city council, “Examiners and Inspectors of common 
schools in Cincinnati,” whose duty it is to examine and cer- 
tify to the qualifications of teachers, visit and ascertain the 


condition of the schools and recommend improvements. This | 


Board meets once a month for the examination of candidates, 
and grants three grades of certificates. The first, certifies 
to the applicant possessing superior qualifications for a prin- 
cipal ; the second, the qualifications for a principal, and the 
third, for an assistant. They have gone on from year to year 
raising the standard of qualifications, and thereby improving 
the quality, as well as the quantity of instruction given in the 
schools. 

Among the Rules and Regulations adopted by the Board of 
Trustees and Visiters (wkich we republished entire in Vol. I, 
p. 60,) is one excluding all children under 6 and over 16 years 
ofage. It would seem to be a wiser provision to provide a 
class of primary schools for all under 8 years, as is practically 
done in New York, Boston, Providence and Philadelphia.— 
There is another regulation, which provides for a procession 
of the schools to some public Hall, with the Mayor of the city, 
and the school officers and teachers, where are awarded tes- 
timonials of good conduct and scholarship to the deserving 
os in the presence of their parents and friends. This ex- 

ibition is thus spoken ef by one who was present. 
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| “Few things are more pleasant to the sight, more lovely in 

their moral features, or more hopeful to the republic, than the 
‘scene exhibited at this annual procession. Three thousand 
‘children, dressed in a neat and simple garb, divided into their 
.fespective sections, with their teachers at their head, with 
banners unfolded on which is inscribed, “Knowledge is Pow- 
/er,” march through the streets of a city, which one generation 
_has seen rise from the wilderness : they move regularly along, 
| while multitudes look on their happy faces, and think they see 
lin them the strength as well as the hope of the republic ; they 
enter some church, receive the admonitory advice of some 
elder in society, sing a hymn to their “Father in Heaven,” 
and go rejoicing to their homes. To such scenes the patriot 
ean turn without fear, and the good man may look without 
regret. If, as is said, an honest yeomanry be a ‘wall of fire 
around their much loved land,’ the schoolhouse is its fortress 
of defence.” q ; 

T he following is the “ synopsis of the course of instruction” 
— in these schools as given in the last report of the 

oard. 

GRADE I, 

The Alphabet, thoroughly; spelling easy words of one, two, 
three and four letters, progressively ; spelling easy words of 
two syllables ; spelling and reading easy sentences, spelling 
and reading more difficult lessons. The teacher giving the 
necessary oral instruction, and teaching the pupils to use their 
eyes as well as their ears. 

GRADE Il. 

Spelling ; correct pronunciation ; reading accurately ; modu- 
lation of the voice; accent, emphasis, stops and marks in read- 
ing ; spelling sentences; simple tables in arithmetic ; learn- 
ing to count, &c.; writing after copies on slates and black- 
boards. The teacher giving the necessary oral instruction, 
and guarding against error. 

GRADE III. ; 

Spelling; higher reading ; analysis of words, and learning 
their meaning; analysis of sentences; spelling sentences ; 
writing after copies on slates, black-boards and books; copy- 
ing words and sentences from books or manuscript; ora/, 
mental and written arithmetic; tables in arithmetic. The 
teacher giving the necessary oral instruction, and insisting 
upon correctness. 

GRADE Iv. 

Spelling ; reading and definitions; stops and marks; analy- 
sis of words and sentences ; the nature and power of letters; 
modification and influence of words upon one another; wri- 
ting after copies on slates, black-boards and books ; copyiny 
from books or manuscripts; higher arithmetic; geography 
and history of the United States with maps ; the definition of 
grammatical terms; simple parsing ; classification of words, 
and their constructive influence on one another; modern 
geography and history with maps and globes; chronology. 
The teacher giving the necessary oral instruction. 

GRADE Vv. 


Analysis and definition of words more extended; rhetorical 
reading; penmanship, as applied to the forms of business, 
such as copying from books or manuscripts, letter writing, 
bills, notes, receipts, &c.; higher arithmetic with all its kix 
dred branches, as applied to business; English grammar. 
parsing, correction of false syntax, writing with grammatica! 
accuracy ; rhetoric and composition ; modern’ and ancient 
geography and history, with maps and globes ; algebra, geom 
etry, trigonometry, mensuration, surveying, chemistry, botany, 
natural history, geology, natural philosophy, and rural econo- 
my. To these may be added, as circumstances may suggest, 
the study of the Constitution of the United States, and all the 
higher branches of mathematics. The teacher giving the 
necessary oral instruction. 

Pupils in the three last grades should also read at certain in- 
tervals in the Bible, of which the authorised version without 
notes or comments, is used. 


Condition of the Common Schools of Cincinnati in 1839-40, 
Population of the city, 


Number of children enrolled during the year, 4,480 
Number of children in daily attendance, - 3,097 
Number of Teachers (male 21, female 42) ° 63 





Average number of pupils to each teacher, ° 41 
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Whole amount of Teacher’s salaries, 
Interest on permanent loan for building, 
Incidental expenses, . . .- 
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NEW JERSEY. 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the School Fund of 


the ‘tate of New Jersey, Octover 5th, 1839. pp. 32. Dit- |. 


to. for 1840 pp. 64. 

The following statistics and remarks are from the An- 
nual Report of the Trustees of the School Fund for 1839 
and 1840. The Trustees are the Governor of the State, 
the Vice President of the Council, Speaker of House of 
Assembly Secretary of State and Attorney General. 


Number of counties in the State, 
Number of townships and cities, 
Number of townships reporting, 
Number of school districts in Do. 
Number of districts reporting, 
Number of children between 5 and 16 in Do. 
. dumber of children attending schools in Do. 
Average price of tuition per quarter, 
Average length of schools in months, 
Amount of income of School Fund, 
Amount paid by parents, ¥ 
Amount raised by the townships, 
Capital of Schoo! Fund, 
TAXATION IN SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 


That the inhabitants of the townships should be under no obliga. 
tion to raise money by taxation, in aid of the funds of the state, is a 
prominent defect in our present system, and one which stands in 
need of instant correction. It never was designed that the whole, 
or even the principal part of the expense of supporting public schools 
should be defrayed out of the income of the school fund. It is at 
present entirely inadequate for that purpose. Nor is it perhaps to 
be desired, that the fund ever should accumulate to such an extent 
as to render a resort to all other sources unnecessary. It is an ob. 
servation no less true than trite, that we are not apt to set a very 
high value upon that which costs us nothing. Besides, an educa. 
tion, wholly at the expense of the state, might come to be regarded 
in the light of a public charity, and as such, be received with reluc. 
tance or disdain. Education should be placed within the reach of 
all; but some effort should be required, some sacrifices called for, 
in order to obtain it. Without this, the people will not be very like- 
ly to take much interest in it, or to give themselves much care about 
it. An education gratuitously bestowed, and thanklessly received, 
would probably not prove to bea very thorough or beneficial one. 

Now, the great object of a school fund, is to excite this effort, to 
awaken this interest. And the only way in which this object can be 
accomplished, is by permitting none to participate in it but those 
who are willing to contribute something towards it. Public bounty 
should flow only in connexion with private coniribution. We must 
proceed upon the principle, by which, it is sometimes said, divine 
beneficence is regulated, the principle of helping those who are | 
willingto help themselves. This is the distinguishing feature in 
those systems of popular education which have been attended with 
such happy results in some of our sister states, and it is that to 
which their efficiency and success are mainly to be ascribed. The 
want of such a provision, in the act of 1838, was seen and lament- 
ed at the tinfe by the friends of education throughout the state. 
But it was hoped, that in consequence of the deep and general in. 
terest which seemed to be felt by the people of New Jersey in the 
subject of education,-no practical inconvenience would result from 
its omission. This hope, the Trustees regret to say, has not been 
fully realized. In some of the townships not a dollar has been rais. 
ed during the past year for the support of schools, and the amount 
received from the state alone, has been entirely too small to be pro- 
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ductive of much benefit. The consequence is, that in some dis- 
tricts it has not been expended at.all, while in others, it is to be fear. 
ed, it has been appropriated in such a way as to accomplish but lit. | 
tle good. The absence of this compulsory provision, is very gener. | 
ally complained of in the reports of the school committees, and a 
reform in this particular is loudly called for. 

So also in reference to the restriction imposed upon the town. | 
ships, as tothe amount which they are permitted to raise for the | 
support of public schools, the Trustees would invite the immediate 
attention of the legislature. The act of 1838 provides, that this 
sum shall in no case exceed double the amount received from the 


state. Whence it is respectfully asked, the necessity of any such 
restriction? Why should not the .people of the several townships 
be permitted to raise by taxation 2s much money as they may deem 
necessary for the purpose of education? Are they not the best 
judges of theirown wants? And may they not be safely trusted 
with their own money? Why should their liberality be fettered, 
and their zeal be repressed by legislative enactment? Is jt appre- 
hended that they will impoverish themselves by excessive taxation, 
or be too prodigal in their expenditures on behalf of education? It 
is submitted that our past experience will furnish no ground for such 
apprehensions, 


TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 


The erection of schools for the education of teachers is also a 
subject of great importance in connexion with a system of popular 
instruction. It seems to be conceded upon all hands, that but little 
progress is to be made in the work of education without a supply of 
good teachers. You may raise any amount of money for the pur- 
poses of education, you may multiply schools without number, you 
may furnish them with books, and fill them with scholars, but unless 
you go further, and provide competent teachers, you have legislated 
to but little purpose. Now, there is nothing in which the public 
schools of New Jersey are so lamentably deficient as in well quali- 
fied teachers. This is a want that is universally felt and deplored. 
Not only are they represented as being incompetent, by reason of 
their ignorance and incapacity, but in some instances they are des. 
cribed as being notoriously immoral, and habitually intemperate. 
That the education, the character, the destiny of the children of 


9 | New Jersey, those who are to form our future state, should be com. 


—_— to such hands, is a reflection well calculated to beget 
alarm. 

There seems to be but one way in which a supply of good teach. 
ers can be secured. They must be trained to the business of teach. 
ing. They must be taught the art of teaching. Those who are to 
instruct others, must themselves be instructed. In short, there 
must be schools for the education of teachers. 

To require that teachers should be examined and licensed, will 
not answer the purpose. Where nearly all are unqualified, there is 
little room for selection. Their deficiencies may in this way be ex- 
posed, bu: how are they to be corrected ? 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Much of the efficiency and success of our whole system of popu. 
lar education, depends upon the manner in which the school com. 
mittees of the several townships discharge their duties. They are 
the life of the system. The administration of it, is,in a peculiar 
manner committed to them ; and just in proportion to their zeal or 
to their languor, will be its prosperity or its decay. Selected as 
they are by the people at large, at their annual town meetings, from 
among themselves ; having committed to their hands a trust inter- 
esting and responsible, but not arduous, nor involving much sacri- 
fice of time or money; and receiving for their services the same 
compensation with other township officers, it was hoped by the fra- 
mers of our school law, that the cause of education, and the inter. 
ests of the rising generation, would be safe in their hands. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The influence of private elementary schools is certainly unfriend- 
ly to the improvement of our public schools. They draw off from 
them much of that nourishment which is essential to their growth. 


| They divert from them much of the interest and patronage of the 


public. How often do we find the district school languishing and 
neglected, while the private school along side of it is flourishing. 
And yet, when we take into consideration the low state of many of 
our public schools, and the utter incompetency of their teachers, 
the existence of these private schools is hardly to be regretted. 
Nor should parents, who can afford the expense, be censured for 
sending their children to the latter, aslong as the former hold out 
so few inducements. But the Trustees indulge the earnest hope, 
that the legislature will not relax their efforts, nor the friends of edu- 
cation in New Jersey withhold their aid, until our public schools 
shall be placed upon sucha footing, as to supersede entirely, the 
necessity of private ones; until they shallbe so elevated in their 
condition, that the richest as well as the poorest man in the com. 
munity, shall be proud to send his children to them. 


COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. 


If all the children between the ages of five and sixteen in each 
district were to attend the public school, the price paid for tuition 
(42,08 per quater,) would be sufficient to secure the services of 
competent teachers. But as little more than une half of this num. 
ber do in fact attend, the compensation received by the teachers of 
our public schools is, in most cases, wholly inadequate. It is in 
vain to hope that men, qualified for the task, will devote their lives 
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to the business of teaching, with the prospect of so scanty a remu- 
neration. It is an irksome and a laborious pursuit, and no one can 
be expected to engage in it earnestly, unless he is paid liberally. 


PROSPECTS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Upon the whole, if there is mach in the condition of our public 
schools which calls loudly upon the friends of popular education for 
renewed and vigorous eXertion, there is also something to cheer 
and to animate us. If the system which is now in operation has 
not been productive of very briliant results, it has, at least, not 
wholly failed of success. It has awakened an interest in the sub- 
ject of education; it has excited a spirit of inquiry; and, under its 
influence, our schools are certainly improving, slowly it may be, 
but, it is to be hoped, steadily. Letnot the small beginnings which 
have been made be despised. Let it be borne in mind, that the great 
work which has been commenced, is not to be completed in a day, 
but that it will require for its full accomplishment, long experience, 
patient toil, persevering effort. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


In their last annual report, the Trustees recommended that in 
each school district a small sum should be set apart every year for 
the purchase of a library. And in order to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this object, they annexed to their report a list of books, se- 
lected from a series published under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent vf common schools in the state of New York, and designed 
to form a district library. They have now the satisfaction to state, 
that within the last year, the Messrs. Harper of the city of New 
York, have at their own expense, and with great liberality, pub- 
lished a series uf books, intended especially for the use of the 
school districts in the state of New Jersey. It consists of fifty 
volumes, of an uniform size, and neatly bound, and is entitled “The 
New Jersey School District Library." The expense of the whole 
library, including a book case with a lock and key, is but twenty 
dollars. The Trustees have been very kindly furnished by the en. 
terprising publishers, with a copy of this library, which they intend 
depositing in the state library for the inspection of the members of 
the legislature. A list of the books will be found in the appendix 
to this report, letter E. They consist of moral essays; of histori- 
cal and biographical works ; voyages and travels; natural history ; 
works that treat of commerce, the arts and manufactures; of do- 
mestic and rural economy ; of agricultural pr s, and mechani 
cal operations and implements. 

The formation of these district libraries is an interesting feature 
in our systems of popular education. They are calculated to sup- 
ply, in the cheapest aud best manner, a want which has long been 
felt and deplored. One who has given but little attention to the 
subject, can hardly realize the extent to which many sections of the 
state are deticient in books of a useful kind. There are not only 
families, but whole neighborhoods, in which, with the exception of 
the bible, not a single book of any interest or value is to be found. 
Now, of what avail is it to teach a child to read, unless you at the 
same time furnish him with books. The art of reading is of no 
value in itself. It is only valuable as a key to knowledge. And 
without a supply of books, that key will surely ruet, and the reposi- 
tories of knowledge forever remain unlocked. Let it not be sup- 
posed that in agricultural districts, where this deficiency is perhaps 
the greatest, books are of little consequence. ‘To say nothing of 
their tendency to elevate the moral and intellectual character, or of 
the happy iafluence which they are likely to exercise over the rising 
generation, it may be doubted, whether, as a mere matter of pecuniary 
interest, their importance can well be overrated. It was a remark o 





the late Judge Buel, whose zeal for the promotion of educatiun and | 


agriculture is so well known, and whose admirable work called “The 
Farmers’ Instructor,” forms two of the volumes of our district li- 
brary, that, were a good collection of books upon agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, and rural affairs, placed in every common school li. 
brary in the country, he verily believed, that this measure alone, 
would, in ten years, double the product of our soil. This remark 
was made in reference to the state of New York, but it is equally 
true in its application to our own state. The ‘Trustees cannot dis. 
miss this subject without earnestly recommending to the legisla. 
ture, the adoption of some provision, with a view to the introduction 
of this library into every district of the state. If, for instance, 
they would authorize the Trustees to appropriate out of the income 
of the school tund, the sum of ten dollars, to aid in the purchase of 
alibrary for each school district, upon condition, that an equal 
amount should be raised by voluntary contribution among the in- 
habitants of such district, how soon might the object be accom. 
plished? And in what way could the same amount of money be 
more beneficially expended? Who can estimate the fruits of s 
an expenditure? Who can tell the good that 


| this library, the child, whose youthful curiosity has been awakened, 
and whose thirst for knowiedge has been excited in the public 
school, might gratify that curiosity innocently and profitably, and 
slake that thirst at pure and refreshing fountains. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL MONEY. 

By the tenth section of the act of 1838 it is made the duty of the 
school committee to apportion this money among the several dis- 
tricts, in the ratio of the number of children capable of attending 
school between the ages of five and sixteen years, in each district. 
Now, itis respectfully submitted, that this is not the principle which 
ought to regulate the distribution of the money. There is no 
reason or propriety init Itis not the children capable of attendin 
school, or of an age to attend school, that ought to reap the benefit 
of our school fund, but the children who do actually attend school. 
Instead of its being the interest of the trustees of the districts to 
induce as many children as possible to go to schouvl, their interest 
rather lies in the opposite direction. For, the smaller the number 
who attend, the larger will be the proportion’which each one receives 
of the public money. And if there should be no school whatever 
opened in the district, this would not prevent the trustees from re- 
ceiving the full share to which their district might be entitled. This 
ought not tobe. The true ratio of distribution unquestionably is, 
thé number of children who have attended school the preceding 
year, between the ages of five and sixteen. 

REPORTS OF SCHOOL COMMITTDES. 

Nearly one half of the last Annual Report is filled with ex- 
tracts from the reports of school committees. These extracts show 
that the public schools of New Jersey labor substantially under the 
defects found to exist and complained of, in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New York. 





KENTUCKY. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Kentucky, Dec. 30,1840. pp. 16. 


The following extract and statistics aretaken from the 
annual report of the Superintendent, fur which we are 
indebted to Bishop Smith, who is now discharging the 
duties of this office. 

‘The Superintendent of Public Instruc ‘on, deeply impressed with 
the magnitude of the interests entrusted to his care, has used every 
exertion to meet the reasonable expectations of the public in the 
creation of the office which he fills. He has visited and delivered 
public lectures in thirty nine counties, in many of them at several 
points, and some he has visited more than once. He has by letter, 
acted with some degree of efficiency upon five counties lying near 
the line of his more distant routes. In the prosecution of these 
arduous duties, he has been employed almost incessantly for eight 
months, and has travelled twenty five hundred miles. When at 
| home, his hand has seldom been removed from his pen, or the press, 

in the endeavor to extend information and to arouse the people from 
their strange apathy upon one of their most vital interests. 

In the endeavor to create a decided public sentiment in favor of 
the system, appeals have been made, whenever practicable, to the 
Clergy of the different denominations, to exert their influence in its 
behalf. Written communications were addressed to the Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church, and to the conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. A cordial reply was received from the Con- 
ference, embodying resolutions approving the system, and respect. 
fully recommending that all their ministers and people, in every 
part of the State, should extend to it their countenance and en. 
couragement, 

The Superintendent availed himself, also, of a very favorable op- 
portunity of laying the claims of the system, in person, before the 
Association of United Baptists, assembled in Elizabethtown, on 
the 26th ot October, and his appeal met with a kind and ardent 
response. 

The conviction is deeply engraven upon the heart of the Superin- 
/tendent, from all that he has seen and heard, that this noble enter. 

prise is entirely practicable, and that nothing is needed but firmness 


and consistency on the part of the Legislature, a gradual and judi- 
| cious increase of the School Fund, and some trifling amendments, 
from time to time, in the present law, as experience ‘may prove 
their necessity, in order to secure its ultimate and speedy suc- 
|cess, and to realize far more extensive and beneficial results, than 
its most sanguine friends have ventured to predict. 


| ‘The present income of the School Fund falls so far short of meet- 
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educating the great body of the people. -By the subjoined table it 
will be seen that during the year 1840, the expeuse to the State of ed- 
ucating 32 924, at the average price of $12 for each scholar, amoun- 
ted to $393,640. Whereas, in Ohio, about 445,000 children are 
educated at an expense of about $750,000, reducing the average 
expense toless than $1,75 foreach scholar. Under the operation 
of the law, as it now stands, it will be some years before the whole 
of the annual income of the fund will be expended, and meantime 
its stimulating influence is very slightly felt, and the whole system 
lies open to the objection that the whole income is so frittered away 
in trifling appropriations as to be virtually lost. 

The suggestion is thrown out, with great diffidence, whether 
some measure might not be adopted by which the benefit of the 
plan of New York might be realized, and any sam assessed by 
a neighborhood, equal to one-half the expense of a Teacher for 
three, six, nine, or twelve months, be doubled from the public fund. 
Might not this be done, by allowing any number of districts, in any 
county, assessing themselves to like amount, to draw for the whole 
sum appropriated to the county, to be divided to each district in 
proportion to their own assessment, under the care of the commis. 
sioners 2 

The attention of the Legislature has been already repeatedly cal- 
led to the important subject of the early establishment of one or 
more Normal Schools, for the purpose of the more thorough train- 
ing of a succession of effective Teachers. That question is again 
raised, with a respectful reference to the gradual and very judicious 
method adopted in Massachusetts. Some $4,000 or $5,000 of the 
interest of the public fund, left in the hands of the Board of Educa- 
tion, to be expended at their discretion, would, upon the plan there 
adopted, be sufficient to make a beginning for two male, and two 
female, schools, one of each in the central part of the State, and 
one of each in the Green river country. 

The School Fund, at present consists of State bonds to the 
amount of $915,500, besides 735 shares in the Bank of Kentucky, 
costing the Board $65,847 36, but whose condition and value it is at 
present impossible to ascertain. 


(The superintendent of Public Instruction in Kentucky stated in 
his last report, that in a certain County of the State out of fifteen 
Grand Jurors, the Judge could not find one whom he might appoint 
foreman ; also that in a collection of some forty or fifty persons ac- 
cidentally convened in a country tavern, not one could be found who 
could give his signature as a witness toa bond. He furthermore 
state that in 183) there were inthe commonwealth 140,000 chil- 
dren of proper ages to be at school; and that in June last the whole 
number at school was only about 32,000. 

These statements having given occasion to some expression of 
incredulity, the superinteudent has published in several of the Ken- 
tucky papers prvois in coniirmation of his assertions. In reference 
to the last mentioned particular he gives Jater statistics obtained, we 
presume, by the recent census. [tis stated that in 1840 there were 
675,000 children between the ages of 5 and 15, of whom on the first 
of June, only 32,904 were at school.] 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE. 


The present system of public schools was. organized by the’city 
authorities in 1829, by the establishment of a central monitorial 
school, free of expense to all the children of the city under 16 
years of age. It has grown with the increasing wants of the city, 
and at this time appears to embrace five primary schools, and six 
grammar schools, each embracing two departments, one for boys 
and the other for girls, and night schools. The monitorial system 
of instruction and all charges for tuition fees was abolished in 1840. 

The superintendence of the schools is under a Board of visiters 
and a school agent appointed by the city authorities. The latter re- 
ceives a salary of $400 and is the Secretary of the Board. He is 
expected to visit each school once a week, and to report quarterly 
the condition of each, and at the end of the year make a general 
Teport. Itis his duty to establish one or more night schools for the 
special accommodation of apprentices from October to February. 
The Board consists of 13 persons, and must hold stated quarterly 
meetings. Absence from these stated meetings in succession by a 
visiter, unless from sickness, or absence from the city, is deemed a 


resignation, and a new member is appointed in his place. Each | 





In the Night Schools, the agent must admit ten young men, who 
may be unable to pay the tuition fees of two dollars each, free of 
charge. The teacher ofthese schools, receives as compensation the 
tuition fees, and the sum of sixty dollars appropriated by the city for 
its support. 

There are some excellent features in this system, and 
from the testimony of gentlemen who have visited them, 
the schools are in a flourishing state. ; 


MICHIGAN. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, January, 1841. pp. 176. 


This document, although of local interest, affords but 
few extracts of general importance to the cause of school 
improvement in other States. Such as we can find we 
extract. 

Within the past five years, a system of public instruction has 
been devised, put in operation, and is now in the “ full tide of suc- 
cessful experiment.” The work of organization is still pro- 


gressing. 
Townships. Districts. Number. 
In the fall of 1836, 39 reported 5 2,337 oflegal age 
do. 1837, 109 ss 382 15,441 do. 


do. 1838, 245 “1,020 34,000 do. 
do. 1839, 302 “ 1,325 45,892 do. 
do. 1840, 324 “ 1,506 49,850 do. 


The school law begins to be more generally and better under. 
stood than heretofore. Fewer questions of difficult solution have 
arisen the past year than during any former period. 

In regard tothe University and its branches, the Superintendent, 
in this his last communication, cannot refrain from expressing his 
deep conviction of the importance of this part of our system. It is 
deemed allimportant that the branches be sustained. The parent 
institution cannot succeed withoutthem. Its main dependence for a 
regular supply of students from year to year must be upon the 
branches. Private institutions will not furnish them—these will, 
generally speaking, give their pupils a different direction. It is 
equally important so far as primary schools are concerned, that the 
branches should flourish. We can look to no other source for edu- 
cated, well-qualified and competent teachers. Without these, the 
primary schools cannot accomplish what is and ought to be expected 
of them. 

GOV. WOODBRIDGE’s MESSAGE, 1841. 


The importance of the early and methodical development and 
culture of the intellectual faculties of man; the influences which 
habits formed, and knowledge attained in early life, (through a gen- 
eral and judicious system of education,) cannot fail to exert, not 
only upon individual happiness, but upon the political institutions of 
our country; have been too frequently the topics of discussion 
among the learned, the wise and the eloquent of the land, to ren- 
der itnecessary or proper for me to delay you by further comments 
upon the subject. I reconimend a careful review of all existing 
statutory enactments, relative to the system of education hereto- 
fore adopted in the State, and especially relative to that part of it 
which concerns the broad basis of the whole—the common schools. 

I know of no section of the Union in which the subject of educa- 
tion, (comprehending a system of common schools,) has engaged 
more the attention of the public authorities, or for a longer time, or 
more successfully, than in Connecticut. And appreciating very 
highly the benefits to be derived from long-tried experience, I re- 
spectfully lay before you some well reasoned reports made to the 
legislature of that state, exhibiting the present condition and the 
leading features of their system. I am not in favor of a literal and 
too servile adoption of the legislation of other States; our systems 
should, in general, be our own, and be made to accord with what- 
soever may be peculiar in our circumstances, or in the condition of 
society among us. But considering the success which has attended 
the efforts of our fellow-citizens of that State, in the great cause of 
education, I have supposed that an attentive examination of their 
greatly perfected plans, might suggest important improvements in 


school is assigned to the particular charge of a sub-committee of | ourown. ‘That our system is susceptible of- amelioration in many 
two, who must visit the school once a month and report quarterly | particulars, I have little doubt; while at the same time, it is proper 


on its condition to the Board. An examination of all the schools is 
had in August, at the close of which, certificates are awarded to 
such scholars as might be found worthy (not exceeding thirty in 
the whole) of one year, free tuition in the Louisville College as an 
honorary distinction for exemplary conduct, diligence in study, and 


to remark, that in this, as in all other matters of legislation, no in- 


| novation should be made but with great caution, and the more es- 


pecially, because its establishment has been so recent, that its mer- 
its can scarcely yet have, in all things, been fully tested. For rea- 


| sons, however, which heretofore I have had the honor to commu- 


proficiency in learning. The city appropriates $2000 to meet the | nicate to your immediate predecessors, and which I propose again 


tuition of such persons. : 
In the female departments of the several schools the afternoon of 
each Wednesday is devoted to music and sewing. 


‘ substituted in lieu of the existing provisions of the law in that re- 





to advert to, I do not hesitate to recommend that a more equa! an 
just mode of taxation for the sustainment of commen schools, be 
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spect. And also, that the fiscal arrangements and pecuniary affairs 
of the system be either separated entirely from the other more in. 
tellectual functions of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, or 
else, that by some other appropriate modification of the law, the ex- 
isting powers and duties of the Superintendent, relative to pecunia- 
ry affzirs, may be made more entirely subject to the direct control 
of the head of the financial department. 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 


There is a more important relation, however, between the teach- 
er and the pupil, than the merely intellectual. It is the moral rela. 
tion—How vastly important that the teacher should possess the requi- 
site moral qualifications ; that he should be able to give us that kind 
of instruction, which alone can qualify us for the higher duties of 
life, and prepare us for eternity. The education of the mind and 
heart mast go together, or better, far better would it be for gur 
children to continue in the depths of native ignorance. I would not 
convert our free schools into theological seminaries ; but it becomes 
the legislature to guard in every proper manner the morals of the 
children, and protect them against those sinister influences which 
make them any thing but good and useful citizens—In the words of 
a distinguished modern writer, “ Education consists in learning that 
which makes a man useful, respectable and happy ” It is al! import- 
ant to elevate the character of the teachers of our free schools. 
This relation betweea teacher and pupils is of a most respectable 
pature, and involves all that importance which belongs to authority, 
on the one side, and submission on the other. In addition to litera- 
ry qualification, no one, if possible, should control the education of 
the youth of the State who is deficient in moral character. Who, I 
would ask, are the teachers of our free schools? Are they men to 
whom the legislature can commit with confidence the great business 
of education? What is the amount of their literary qualifications, 
and, what the tone ot their morality? It is not my design to indulge 
in untecessary remarks upon this subject, but truth requires me to 
say that, asa class, they are grossly incompetent to discharge their 
high and sacred functions. So far as my observations extend, with 
but few exceptions, they are very ignorant, and possess a very easy 
moratity. With the poor pay allowed them, we cannot reasonably 
calculate upon a better state of things. The men who take charge 
of our public schools, and accept so miserable a pittance as the re- 
ward of theirlabours, are they who cannot get better employment 
on any other terms. Necessity forces them to make the offer of 
their services, and necessity forces the commissioners to accept 
them. It is now in South Carol:na a reproach to be a teacher of a 
free school, as it is regarded prima facie evidence of a want of quali- 
fication. Men will not embark in the business of education from 
mere motives of patriotism. You cannot command superior talent 
and attainment without adequate compensation. ‘Ihe lawyer, the 
physician, and the aatizan, bestow not their labours gratuitously ; and 
upon what principle of reason or justice can it be expected, that he 
who has qualified himseif by years of severe toil, fur the most use- 
ful of all professions, shall labour at a rate which will not supply 
the wants of nature ?—From Governor Henagan’s Messvge. 


[A common school system was established at the late session, un- 
der which $100,000 was appropriated to schools.) 





HIGH SCHOOL OF CHARLESTON. 
Extract from a communication by the Principal. 

The High School of Charleston is open to all;—but it is not an 
eleémosynary institution. The rates of tuition in Charleston, at 
respectable private Academies, are so high as to preclude very 
many from enjoying any better education than the free schools can 
afford. The High School was designed and established to remove 
this obstacle, in a measure, by fixing the price of tuition at such a 
rate as to put it within the power of almost every parent, with eco. 
nomy, to give his children a good and thorough education, without 
the unpleasant consciousness that the benefit was derived entirely 
from public charity. In order not to wound this honest pride, and 
also, from a conviction that what costs nothing is nothing prized, our 
city authorities wisely resolved to attach a compensation to the en- 
joyment of the benefits of the institution. Provision, however, is 
made for the gratuitous instruction of a certain number of beneficia- 
ries from the Orphan House, who afterwards continue and complete 
their education at either the City or the State College. 

With respects to the number of pupils that can be admitted, it is 
unlimited. When the pupils become too numerous for the force of 
teachers, additional ones are provided. 

The institution, as yet, has no building of its own, though it is in 
contemplation to erect one as soon as may be expedient. At pres. 
ent we occupy hired rooms, for which we pay $700 annually. 

At present, there are five teachers,—viz. a Principal, three assist. 


Principal $2500, first Assistant $1500, 2d. Assiatant $1200, 3d. As- 
sistant $500 (which is intended to be increased to $1000, the pres. 
cnt incumbent being a young man end inexp-rienced in the busi. 
ness.) Writing master (who attends only an hour and a half or two 
hours daily, four times a week) $250. 

The course of studies embraces four years, andis so arranged 
that those who complete it, are prepared either for the business of 
the counting house, or for admission into college. All who enter 
the institution are required to study the classics; but with these 
they receive a full course of English, embracing the usual subjects 
taught in our best academies. In standing, there are only four 
grades or classes in the school, and into one of these every pupil 
who is admitted must be prepared to enter. After having comple- 
ted the studies of the class which he has entered, and which are 
designed to occupy a year, he is advanced to the next higher class, 
in which he continues for the same period, when he is transferred 
to the next higher class, and so on, until he has completed the 
whole course. No one is admitted under ten years of age. The 
largest number of pupils in the school at any one time,during the pre- 
ceding year, was, as far as my recollection serves, 166. Of these, 
about 22 belonged to the first class (which is always the smallest,) 
38 to the second, and the remainder, in about equal numbers and 
taught in sub-divisions, to the other two. 

The cost of tuition to each pupil is $10 per quarter, payable in 
advance, for which he is instructed and furnished with stationery, 
without extra charge. 

The aggregate expenses of the school, for the last year, for sala- 
ries, room rent, servant hire, stationery, fuel, &c. may be placed at 
about $7000, of which the income derived from tuition fees provi- 
ded about $6000, leaving $1000 to be paid out of the City treasury. 

The institution has been too short a time in operation to enable 
us to see fully what beneficial results are likely to follow from its 
establishment. The prospect, however, is encouraging. From its 
outset, the institution has been popular beyond the most sanguine 
expectation, and it'is dailyincreasing in number and public confidence 
and patronage. So far, then, as the diffusion of sound instruction’ 
and liberal education is calculated to produce beneficial results, we 
cannot but hope and expect that the influence of the school will be 
most happy and salutary. Indeed, it has already, in some respects 
at least, accomplished much good. It has awakened attention on 
the subject of liberal education, and placed within the reach of many 
the opportunity of bestowing it on their sons. It has, also, opened 
a door to many an ingenuous and talented youth, by which he might 
enter and prepare himself for a more intelligent, efficient and hon- 
orable discharge of his duties, and opened up to him prospects of 
enjoyment, and usefulness and respectability from which, but for it, 
he must forever have been shut out. And last, though not 
least, ithas comforted the hearts of the widow and the orphan in 
their desolation and loneliness, cheering the one with the provision 
made for the easy education of her sons, and inspiring the other 
with the hope of not being left destitute of its advaniages, 


MISSOURI. 


The superintendent of common schools will, I presume, in due 
time submit to the legislature a report, showing the condition of 
that department, and will doubtless suggest such amendments or 
alterations of the present Jaw as his experience may have found 
necessary. In connection with this subject, and as an auxiliary 
movement in effecting the great object of prorecuting successfully 
our system of common schools, I would suggest that the funds 
which have arisen from the sale of the sixteenth sections, and 
what may hereafter arise from the same source, shall be collected 
and invested separately in the stock of our State Bank, for the bene. 
fit of the inhabitants of each respective congressional township, 
The manner in wiich the funds are now loaned subject them to se. 
vere loss ; in many counties they are in the hands of but few indi. 
viduals, and the mass of the community derive no benefit from 
them ; were they concentrated the sum would be large, and the in- 
vestment in bank stock would increase their security, and be a more 
certain and easy mode of distributing the proceeds among the re- 
spective townships. The whole amount of this fund in the State is 
estimated at between three and four hundred thousand dollars; 
this added to that portion of the common school fund already in- 
vested in bank stock, together with all monies which may hereafter 
arise from the unsold lands, would soon amount to a sum sufficient- 
ly large to enable the legislature to prosecute the system success. 
fully ; in their present divided state little good can be effected. I 
would recommend the whole subject to your earnest consideration. 
The act of the last session, providing for the organization, support, 
and government of common schools, appears to be somewhat com- 
plicated in its provisions; it might perhaps be simplified and con. 
densed in such a manner as to enable it to be more easily under- 
stood. As an argument in favor of investments in bank over any 
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of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars have been added to the 
original amount of the fund accruing from bank dividends. 

In pursuance of an act of the last General Assembly, a portion of 
the Saline reservations belonging to the Stace have been disposed of 
at fair prices, ‘and the amount invested in bank stock for the benefit 
of the State school fund agreeably to law.—Gov. Bogg’s Annual 
Message. 





MR. GEORGE COMBE’S REMARKS.ON EDUCATION 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following extracts are taken from Notes on the 
United States of North America, during a Phrenological 
Tour in 1838-9-40, by George Combe. 2 vols. Phila. 184}. 


Boston COMMON scHOOLS.—I visited several of the common 
schools today. The educational machinery of this commonwealth, 
as toplan and general structure is excellent ; but it is capable of much 
improvement. Its present condition, compared with that which it is 
susceptible of attaining,is like that of a wooden cloek contrasted with 


are all that is necessary, and a dominant class whose education 
should be more extensive, to fit them tor higher duties; overlook- 
ing the palpable fact, that in Europe the better educated class rules 
the less instructed, while in the United States the more ignorant 
governs tlie more enlightened. . 

I have seen men of sense and understanding here regard my 
views as obviously Utopian and absurd, when I ventured to express 
the opinion that both the quantity and quality of Instruction com. 
municated in the common schools of the United States, and evenin 
Boston, is fitted much more for a government like that of Austria, 
than for that of the United States! The Austrian government does 
not object to its subjects being taught reading, writing, arithmetic 
and geography, because these are only the elements of knowledge, 
and do net necessarily imply any practical results in action. 

The democratic institutions of the United States are only now be- 
ginning to develop themselves. The generation of 1775 was trained 
under a monarchy, and they had the feelings and habits of English- 
men. When their independence was achieved, their mental con- 
dition was not instantly changed. Their deference for rank and for 
judicial and legislative authority, continued nearly unimpaired; 
George Washington took the place of George the Third, and the 
public authorities elected by themselves, came as objects of respect, 
in place of those named by the English governors. The leading 





achronometer. The schools are supported by assessment, and are 
free to every white ehild who chooses to attend. ‘I'he colored | 
children are educated separately. ‘This practice serves to main-| 
tain that odious distinction of color which is so unbecoming in| 
country boasting of its Christian spirit. The school-houses consist 
of several floors. The head master, who superintends the whole, 
receives asalary of $1500 per annum; there is a male assistant 
for each floor, who recieves $600 per annum; and a female assist- 
ant, who receives $250. The children between 4 and 7 years of 
age, form the lowest class, and they are taught by a female. Wild. 
erspin’s system of infant education is not practised, and the instruc. 
tions given to these children is chiefly in spelling, reading, and reci- 
ting. At seven, the child is admitted toa higher class, where gram- 
mar, alittle geography, writing, and arithmetic, are taught. Sing. 
ing has been recently introduced, and with much advantage. It re- 
lieves the monotony of the other studies, affords graiification to the | 
children, and serves to cultivate a taste for refined and innocent plea- 
sure. In one school, the children were requested to sing and to se- 
lect theirown song. They chose “I love my native land,” and sang it 
with great zest and good execution. The sentiments savored a 
good deal of Self-Esteem, like the patriotic songs of old England. 
I was glad to observe, however, sentiments of Benevolence and 
Justice towards other nations introduced into the last verse. 

Many of the school rooms are deficient in ventilation, the conse. 
quences of which are headache, loss of appetite, and irritability in 
such of the teachers as do not enjoy exceedingly robust constitu. | 
tions; and drowsiness in the children, in the latter portion of each 
meeting, when the air is particularly foul. In the morning, when 
the children come fresh to school, they look healthy, cheerful, and 
well dressed; but ‘*‘ words” form the staple of the instruction, to 
the too great neglect of objects. Improvement in the things taught, | 
as well as in the modes of teaching, advances slowly, not through 
want of good intention in the members of the school committees, 
but from attachment to old customs, and lack of knowledge of bet. 
ter modes than those now existing. 

The power of the people exceeds their educational attainments.— 
The institutions and actual condition of the people of the United | 
States exhibit at presenta heterogeneous aspect to a reflecting | 
mind. The institutions are democratic in a high degree, for, with | 
a few exceptions, political power is placed in the hands of every! 
man above twenty-one years of age, except he be absolutely insane, 
a pauper, or a convicted felon, without regard to his wealth, charac. 
ter, or mental attainments, This is not merely a theoretical ar- 
rangement on paper, but a practically working system. In point of 
fact, the masses make and unmake the laws, and every interest of 
the state is placed at their discretion. One ignorant man is not a 
fit ruler for a great nation; nor are ten ignorant men, or a thousand, 
or ten millions, of ignorant men, more fit to wield successfully the 
destinies of a great people than one. Numbers do not increase 
their knowledge, while they add to their confidence and power. 
Moreover, numbers increase their capacity for evil, and diminish it 
for good, because they keep each other’s ignorance and presump- 
tion in countenance. The people become formidable, also, in the 
fierceness and energy of their passions, in proportion to their num. 
bers, when one common impulse moves them. 

These points are so plain, that it is almost unnecessary to state 
them. Nevertheless I dai!y meet ./ith excellent persons here, who 
seem not to perceive their consequences. Education, history, and 
habit, and, above all, the daily example of Europe, have filled their 
minds with the idea of a laboring class, for whom instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, with moral and religious training, 








men of each state suggested or proposed candidates for public offi- 
ces, and the people, as a general rule, adopted them. In this state 
of things the best educated class continued to rule. But the condi. 
tion of affairs is now changed. The generation trained to obedi- 
ence under monarchial institutions is extinct; a race occupies the 
field which has been reared under the full influence of democracy. 
The people worship themselves, as the-fountains equally of wisdom 
and of power. -They bend all institutions in subserviency to their 
views and feelings. They are no longer led by, but they often dic- 
tate to, the wealthy and highly educated. Their own education, 
however, remains essentially unchanged; reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are its staple, as in the days of yore! 

This is an error of the most portentous magnitude, and it is as. 
tonishing how so many persons remain blind to it. There are still 
living a few remnants of the gld federalists, wha desire to see the 
people happy and contented as laborers, but who are as averse to 
their thorough education as an English tory would be in similar cir- 
cumstances. These worthy men forget that their dreams of popu- 
lar felicity combined with ignorance can never be realised in this 
country, for the people have obtained power, and they love to wield 
it. The education provided for them, therefore, in their common 
schools, should be the most instructive and practical that human 
wisdom can devise ; for here the masses need every possible light 
to enable them to discern their true interests in the management of 
the state. Their governors and legislators are their deputies, and 
must obey them. Men of great minds may no doubt lead the mass. 
es, although ignorant, to good ; but in proportion to that ignorance 
is the risk that bad men of powerful talents will lead them to evil. 

It is gratifying, however, to perceive that a large number ‘of en. 
lightened individuals are deeply imbued with the convictions, and 
are laboring to render them general. Still they have a mighty task 
to accomplish, beiore they prevail in reducing them to practice. It 
is an unpalatable statement to thousands in Boston, that their com- 
mon schools are far below what their institutions require, and that 
in many parts of the country the condition of the seminaties is still 
more defective ; but truth, however disagreeable, must be pro- 
claimed. : 

Home epucation.—In visiting a friend this evening, an influential 
man, we found that he entertains very enlightened views regarding 
what constitutes education, and what is necessary to be done in im- 
proving it for the true interest of the United States. He advances 
the instruction of his sons in a way at once simple, agreeable and 
efficacious. In the evening after tea, when the family are enjoying 
the quiet comfort of the winter fireside, he desires one of his sons 
to read from the daily newspaper the list of ships which have arriv- 
ed in the port of Boston; it specifies the places from which they 
have come, and the nature of the cargo. He then asks one to point 
out the place in the map, and to tell the latitude and longitude ; an- 
other is requested to assign a reason why it brings that particular 
cargo from that port. This leads to an explanation of the climate, 
soil, and natural productions of that part of the globe; this is often 
followed up by details concerning the religion, government, manners 
and customs of the people. They learn a great deal of useful and 
interesting information in these conversations, which also give them 
a perception of the real value of their geographical and historical 
studies at school. ’ 

Common scuoois.—I visited a common school to-day, and found it 
like the others which Ihad seen. A book of mechanical and natu- 
ral philosophy is used in these schools, embracing Astronomy, 
Pneumatics, Electricity, and Optics; but the children are taught 
from this book without any previous instruction in chemistry or nat. 
ural history, and besides, the school committeees do not furnish the 
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teachers with an efficient apparatus for illustrating the subjects of 
which it treats. 1 found the children all in one room, and evety va- 
riety of lessons proceeding at the same moment. The chi dten 
were requested to sing a song of their own selection, and again they 
favored us with “ I love my native land the best.” : 

Hawes common scHooL iN Suvtx Bosron.—I visited alsd the 
« Hawes Common School” in South Boston, and found one peculiar 
institution. The children have been formed into “ An &$s0ciation 
for the Suppression of Profanity,” which the teacher said had been 
eminently successful in banishing not only oaths, but rude language 
and violence fiom the school. The organization of the association 
js very similar to that of a temperance scciety. It has a president, 
vice president, secretary, and a standing committee, elected every 
three monthe. The teacher kindly presented me with a printed 
copy of “an Address,” delivered by one of the boys, George A. 
Stevens, at the public annual exibition of the male department of 
the school, on 23d August 1837. It is highly creditable to the young 
gentleman’stalens. ‘ The members of the society,” he says, “wish 
to begin life with fair prospects, We believe it to be important to 
gain the mastery over our tongues; and to aid us in so doing, to ex- 
cite us to watchfulness, we have formed this association.".—*The 
society has a pledge which its members sign, and a constitution by 
which all its proceedings are regulated.” 

Article 5 of the constitution provides, that “ any member who! 
shall be known to be guilty of profanity may be indicted by the 
standing committee, and expelled or suspended, or otherwise pun- 
ished at the discretion of the society.” 

Article 6. “ Profane swearing shall be divided into two classes. 
In the tirst class there shall be comprehended the use of the name 
of ‘God,’ or the ‘Saviour,’ together with that of ‘damn’ or its com. 
pounds, and ‘hell’ and its compounds. Inthe second class shal! be 
included all other words which may indirectly come under the title 
of profane ; such as ‘curse,’ ‘devil,’ and their compounds, of which 
the society shall judge.” ’ 

The form of initiation is not published. 

This society, in addition to its moral influence, trains children to 
the practice of public business, an object of importance in a country 
where every man, after attaining twenty-one years of age, becomes 
an influential member of the social body. 

ErrecTs OF EXERCISE IN IMPROVING THE DISPOsITIONs.—A boy, 
who was extremely mischievous, was sent to him as a pupil. He 
was so full of destructive energy, that he broke the benches, tore 
the chairs assunder, swung on the doors till he wrenched them off 
their hinges, and perpetrated all sorts of mischief on frangible ob- 
jects; while he was so restless, that he was incapable of bending 
his attention to bgoks. Dr. Howe reasoned with him, appealed to 
his moral sentiments, and did every thing in his power to improve 
his habits by means of moral suasion ; but with little success. He 
was satisfied that there must be causes for these dispositions, and 
endeavored to discover them. He observed that the boy had large 
lungs, and a high sanguine temperament which gave him great 
strength and restless activity; also large organs of Destructiveness, 
that prompted him to exert those qualities habitually in injuring the 
objects around him. He thought of providing him with a legitimate 
field for the exercise of his dispositions. He sent him into the cel- 
lar every morning, for three hours together to saw and split wood 
for the use of the institution. This exercise had the desired effect. 
After undergoing it for some time, he became quite willing to sit 
still in school and receive instruction with the other boys; and the 










































superior to that given to the females, that 9 disparity in point of 
knowledge and mental attainments had been created between the 
sexes, in the same rank of life, which was operating injuriously on 
the domestic happiness of the people; and he was a strenuous ad. 
vocate for an improvement in the education of the Prussian women. 
If neglect of the female mind be injurious to society in Prussia, it 
will prove ten times more go in the United States of America. 

Houston STREET PUBLIC SCHOOL, IN New York city.—This school 
house is a large new building, with a*'xy ground roundit. The 
basement floor, sunk below the level s.feet, is occupied by 
children from two to five or six year, ge. There arenearly 150 
of them in one apartment. It is low in the ceiling, and has no 
means of ventilation except the windows. The children are taught 
Wilderspin’s exercises with the hands, marching and singiug, in ad. 
dition to reading. Inthe floor immediately above, are about 300 
girls in one apartment. They learn reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and, if inclined, drawing. The room is high in the cei- 
ling, and very light; and the girls looked clean, animated, and 
healthy. They read and spelled exceedingly well; but their book 
was Lindley Murray’s Sequel to the English Grammar, andthe part 
selected was the embassy of Coriolanus’s wife and mother to induce 
him to spare Rome. In looking over the contents of their books, I 
could not help regretting, that in a country where so many import. 
ant duties are devolved on women, and where they have so little 
time, after they leave school, for acquiring useful knowledge, some 
instruction more directly related to their condition than is contained 
in these works, should not be presented to them as part of their edu. 
cation. The writing of the girls is excellent. They are taught 
first on slates. 

On the upper floor were about 300 boys, in a large, well lighted 
apartment, which is also well ventilated by means of large apert- 
ures inthe ceiling. Their appearance also was pleasing. They 
recited in geography extremely well; but these children, from the 
youngest to the o dest, are not taught from objects, or made acquain. 
‘ed with the properties and modes of action of any thing that exists. 
The boys receive a few lessons in astronomy, but the whole rex 
maining departments of natural science are shut out from them. 

The children attending this public school, meet at 9 A. M., and! 
continue in school till 12. They are then sent into the play ground! 
for half an hour, and eat their dinner. They next resume their: 
lessons till 3. They practice various manual exercises and evolu- 
tions calculated to circulate the blood and relicve attention; but 
still, this long period of continuous exertion is too great a draft on. 
their attention. In my lectures I endeavored to convince my audi. 
ence that man thinks by his brain, as he walks by his miscles, and 
that as they would not impose a walk of six hours, with a rest of 
only half an hour, on young children, it is equally unwise to de. 
mand from their immature and still feeble brains that amonnt of ex. 
ertion. The evil is both felt and acknowledged, but the reason as. 
signed for the rule is, that if the children are once allowed to leave 
the school, many of them do not return till the next day ; the dis. 
tance to which they go, their own habits of self will and self indul. 
gence, and the aversion of the parents to enforce discipline, com- 
bine to render it impossible for the teachers to secure regular at. 
tendance. This is a serious evil, and is one form in which the spirit 
of independence shows itself disadvantageously, even at this early 
period of life. 

Pusiic epvcaTion in Pennsyivania.—Within three years the 
permanent state appropriation to this object has been increased from 


benches and chairs were safe. The boy himself was delighted with | $75,000 annually to one dollar for each taxable person, which is es- 


the change, and soon sawed and split up all the wood in the cellar. 
He was then set to running, leaping, climbing poles, and disporting 
himself in various ways, in the gymnasium of the institution; and | 
Dr. Howe found that so long as a legitimate and adequate vent for 
his excessive muscular energy was provided, he conducted himself 
with propricty, and was capable of mental application. 

Femae epucaTion 1n MassacHuseTtTs.—T his subject strongly en- 
gages the attention of the enlightened women of Boston themselves. 
Mrs. Hale edits a work named ‘“* The American Ladies’ Magazine,” 
now united with “ The Ladies’ Book,” published in Philadelphia, in 
which some excellent essays on it have appeared. But the state 
neglects its duty in this respect. No legislative or public provis- 
ion has been made for female education, except the privilege of at. 
tending the common schools, There are in the United States up. 
wards of eighty public colleges, or seminaries, for the instruction 
of young men in the higher branches of education, many of them 
richly endowed, and all receiving support to a greater or less ex- 
tent from public funds; while not a single seminary has been en. 
dowed, or permanently established in Massachusetts by legislative 
liberality, for the education of young women in the superior walks 
of knowledge. ‘ 

When I visited Berlin in 1837, I was informed by a gentleman 
who took a deep interest in public instruction, that an error in the 
Prussian systerm had then begun to develop itself, namely, that the 


timated to be equal to $350,000 for the next school year. This 
sum is appropriated to common schools, and $5,000 more will be 
required to pay annuities to colleges, academies, and female semi. 
naries. Three years ago there were 32,544 children in the common 
schools of the state. There are now about 23),000. The schools 
were then kept open not quite three and a half months, while they 
are now open about seven months in the year. 

At the close of the year 1835, only 762 common schools were in 
operation, and about seventeen academies (the latter in a state of 
almost doubtful existence), with no female seminaries fostered by 
the state. She has now 5000 common schools, thirty-eight acade- 
mies, and seven female seminaries in active and permanent opera- 
tion. These are altogether exclusive of private schools, academies, 
ard female seminaries, many of which are ably conducted and ex- 
tensively useful. 

“ Of the 1027 townships, wards, and boroughs now in the state, 
each intended to form a common school district ; 875 have accepted 
the common school system, and have it in operation; and 786 have 
received their portion of the state appropriation for the present 
school year, commencing on the first Monday in June last. The 
number of accepting districts goes on steadily increasing, and the. 
usefulness and economy of the system, where fairly tested, are be. 
coming every day more apparent. All that now seems necessary 
to the success of the system is, that some immediate and efficient. 





~dveation provided for the males, throughout the country, was so 


means be adopted for the preparation of common school teachers.™ 
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Pennsylvania is charged with more than a common degree of ig-| ed that it has been found to answer well. The young women treat 


norance, and the sums and numbers now mentioned, while they | the boys with a kindly interest, obviously influenced by sex, and the 


prove the fact that the education of the existing generation has been 


feeling is reciprocal. The boys, when studying under the young 


grossly neglected, show that she has become ashamed of this stig- | women, are more gentle and refined in their manners than when 


ma on her reputation, and has taken vigorous measures to remove 
it. She has already lost much by her neglect: Her existing gene- 
ration ig unquestionably in arrear of that of all the older states in 
general intelligence, and her legislation and public conduct afford 
evidence of the bitter fruits of the darkness of the public mind. 

Necessity of epucaTiIon In THE Uniter States.—There is only 
one means of deliverance in the United States; namely, by ra‘sing 
the people in their moral and“intellectual condition. Accordingly, 
1 perceive that the power of the people has already produced on the 
minds of men of every variety of disposition a deep impression of 
the urgent necessity for advancing the cause of general education. 
The selfish and rich have discovered that they have no security for 
their possessions except in the enlightenment and morality of the 
people ; the philanthropists and philosophers rejoice in the im. 
provement of the people as a measure which they have always de- 
sired; while the divines labor for the elevation of the people as 
their proper vocation: The only indifference to education is found 
in the masses themselves, many of whom have not yet learned to 
appreciate its value; andthe only opposition to it comes from un- 
principled demagogues who entertain hopes for themselves, while 
the electors are ignorant, but whose sagacity enables them to des. 
cry their own ruin as the result of the general instruction of the 
people. Society in America, therefore, is so composed as to direct 
all the efficient forces of the social body, to one great object, the 
improvement of the masses. 

In Britain, on the other hand, we have powerful established chur- 
ches, so richly endowed that they are in no way dependent on the 
people, but solely on the aristocracy. In consequence, they have 
allowed the masses to fall into a deplorable state of ignorance. 

The register of marriages in England throws an incidental light 
upon the state of education. The parties married sign their names, 
if they can write, and affix their marks, if they cannot. Judging 
by this criterion, it appears, that among 100 men who marry in Eng- 
land, the number unable to write is 33. Among 100 women, 49; 
and the mean of both, 41. 


[Common scnoots in Puitaperruta.—lI visited a common school 
in the city, and found the system to be similar to that pursued in 
Bostonand New York. The master of a primary schoo! must be 
capable of teaching “‘ orthography, reading, grammar, geography, 
history, writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping ;” and, where a ma 
jority of the parents of the children attending the school require it, 
he must also teach German. The teachers are appointed, after ex- 
amination, by the board of directors of common schools, and may, 
atthe end of any month, be dismissed for ‘‘ incompetency, neglect 
of duty, cruelty, or immoral conduct.” No teacher is allowed to 
receive “any compensation from parents or guardians in addition 
to that paid by the district.” The tenth head of the “* Regulations 
for common school districts,” is in these words, and it is here print- 
ed in the same types asin the original :—Ist, THE RELIGIOUS PREDI- 
LECTIONS OF PUPILS AND THEIR PARENTS OR GUARDIANS SHALL BE 8a. 
CREDLY RESPECTED. 2d, No catechism, creed, confession, or manual 
of faith, shall be used as a school book, nor admitted into the 
school; sectarian instruction not being the province of the school 
master, but of the parent or guardian, and the spiritual instructor 
selected by him.” 

The teacher is required to “ pay most especial regard tothe mor- 
als, habits, and general behaviour, as well as to the mental 
instruction of his pupils. The punishments to be inflicted by the 
teacher, shall be, Ist, Reading aloud the rule violated. 2d, Inser- 
tion of the offender’s name under the head of ‘ bad conduct,’ in the 
monitor’s book. 3d, private and public admonition. 4th, Detention 
after school hours. 5th, Special reports or complaints to parents 
or guardians. Gi, The rod. The rod shall be applied, whenever, 
in the teacher’s judgment, it shall be necessary ; when used, it shall 
be inflicted with certainty and effect; but passion or cruelty in its 
application shall be avoided. ‘The hours of instruction shall be 
from 8 to 12 in the forenoon, and from? till 5 in the afternoon, 
from the Ist of April tili the 1st of October; and from 9 till 12, and 
1 till 4, during the rest of the year.” 

* The Old and New Testaments, containing the best extant code 
of morality, in simple, beautiful, and pure language, shall be used 
as a school book for reading, without comment by theSteacher, but 
not as a text book for religious instruction.” 

The regulations provide for the appointment of monitors, who 
shall be members of the highest classes, and whose duty shall 
be to enter in a book the offences of which the scholars shall be 
guilty ; but I was informed that the employment of monitors has 
been abandoned in all the common schools in Philadelphia, and that 
each school is now under the charge of a male and two female 
teachers ; the females having a salary of $200each. This arrange- 
ment is new in the boys’ schools, and one of the directors mention. 


taught by male teachers, and they perform their tasks more obvi- 
ously from a desire to please. This is as itshould be. There is 
nothing necessarily indelizate or improper in the feelings of the 
sexes towards each other. Indeed, I have heard ladies of the 
strictest principles and the most refined delicacy, acknowledge that 
they were conscious of receiving an additional stimulus to exertion 
from the influence of a teacher of the opposite sex. There is no 
reason why this excellent ordination of Nature should not be employ- 
ed to promote the training and instruction of the youthful mind. 

NEGLECT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION BY AMERICAN LaDi£s.—It is not for 
want of knowledge that the American ladies suffer so much incon. 
venience from bad health. The works of Dr. John Bell, before 
mentioned, are highly practical, and in extensive circulation, as 
are also Dr. A. Combe’s Physiology applied to Health and Educa- 
tion, and many similar bouks. Nay, these works are taught in fe- 
male academies. But there is a wide interval between knowledge 
and practice. In one female seminary in which Dr. Combe’s “Phy- 
siology” (with questions appended to the chapters) is used as a class 
book, its rules appeared to me to be violated inthe very act of teach- 
ing them ; thatis to say, the brains of the young ladies were strained 
by excessive tasks,and by undue excitement of the spirit of emulation. 
The distinction between instructing ard training is still imperfectly 
understood, both in the United States and in Great Britain. These 
young ladies were taught to repeat the laws of health, but they were 
not trained to carry them into practice in their daily habits. Ap- 
parently their leading objects in learning them were, to be able to 
show off their knowledge at the public examinations, to gain prizes, 
and to establish their reputation for superior talents. The pupils of 
a distinguished teacher in Edinburgh used to astonish the public by 
the great extent, accuracy, and readiness of their knowledge of 
history, exhibited at their annual examinations ; but the admiration 
of their exploits diminished when the secret of his teaching was 
known. Questions were printed at the end of each chapter, and in 
reading the work he desired them to mark certain words in the text 
with a pencil; and added that these constituted the answers to the 
questions, which they must learn to repeat promptly whenever the 
questions were asked. They did so; but their knowledge was not 
an intellectual conception of the historical events, but resulted from 
a mere parrot-like exercise of verbal memory, and faded as rapidly 
as it was acquired. 1 fear that, in “the United States, the laws of 
health are stil taught in a somewhat similar manner. 

One general defect in the mental condition of all of us is, that in 
ten instances we act from impulse and habit for once that we do so 
from reflection. This arises from imperfect training in youth. Our 
impulsive faculties, being early developed, and possessing great 
natural energy, are constantly liable to err, and to lead us into evil, 
when not controlled and directed by enlightened intellect. One ob- 
ject, therefore, in teaching the young, should be to communicate 
knowledge, and another to train the propensities and sen iments to 
submit to the control of the intellect. This last department of edu- 
cation is greatly neglected, except in the infant schools conducted 
on Mr. Wilderspin’s principles. In the United States, training is 
needed above all things; for the public institutions of the country, 
in fostering a spirit of independence, encourage the young to rely 
on themselves; in other words, to act from the impulsive elements 
of their nature, much more than from reflection. Reflection, when 
founded on knowledge, produces habits of self denial, self restraint, 
and obedience. The want of this practical training and discipline 
is seen in the males, in the recklessness with which they dash into 
speculation and adventure, pursuing their leading impulses at all 
hazards; and in the females, in the pertinacity with which they 
adhere to practices which they know to be injurious to health, and in 
their deficiency of mental resolution to submit to the temporary suf- 
ferings which always accompany a change of evil habits: 

If the conduetors of the female seminaries would require their 
pupils to recapitulate, once a week, what they doin obedience to 
the laws of health, and trainthem for two or three years to the 
practice of these laws, théy would form habits that would last du- 
ring'life, and thus render the knowledge which they communicate 
effectual. 

DEFECTIVE TRAINING IN COMMON SCHOOLS IN PatLapELPHIA.—The 
infant school system has not flourished in Philadelphia. So far as I 
could discover, it has never been in operation in an efficient form, 
and it is now generally laid aside in the common schools. Pictures, 
and a few natural objects, may still be seen in some of the’schools, 
but they are rarely if ever used. The great object aimed at, is to 
teach the children to read fluently. They read long passages with 
ease, Without understanding the meaning of them. One of the 
female teachers, to whom | remarked this circumstance, acknow!l- 
edged the fact, and said, in explanation of it, that the parents in. 





sisted on the children being rendered great readers ; that they oom- 
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teaching objects as being “lost ;" and that the directors, to satisfy 


them, desired her to make them ‘‘ read,” and not to waste time in | 


giving explanations. She obeyed, and certainly the children read 


with great fluency ; but the meaning of the words is to a great ex- 


tent unknown to them. In my lectures on education, I advertel to 
the errors of this mode of teaching, and told my audience that it 
reminded me of the mode of teaching English in a certain High- 
land school in Scotland. The children, whose vernacular tongue 
was Gelic, were taught to spell, pronounce, and read English cor- 
rectly and fluently, and at public examination, they displayed such 
proficiency, that the clergymen present were about to compliment 
the teacher publicly on his meritorious exertions, when a friend of 
mine, one of the proprietors of the parish, struck by the mechani- 


garding the signification of the passages which they had read. He 
found them ignorant of the meaning of the words. The teacher 
had omitted to translate the English into Gelic, and although they 
could read and pronounce the words, they did not understand the 
former language. 

The children in the Philadelphia schools are to some extent in a 
similar condition: they read works on the history of America and 
other subjects, the language of whichis so far superior to the ex- 
pressions contained in their domestic vocabulary, that, while unex- 
plained, itis to them a foreign tongue. I urged on my audience 
the indispensable necessity to the welfare of the country that the 
education of American children should embrace solid instruction in 
things, and not consist of words merely; and that training also, or 
daily discipline of the dispositions, should be regarded as of great 
importance tothem. I earnestly advised them to invite Mr. Wild- 
erspin to visit their country, and to show them a few good infant 
and training schools 1n operation; after seeing which they would 
not long tolerate their present inefficient system. I respectfully re- 
commend to the trustees of the Girard College, if they wish to 
benefit Pennsylvania, to engage Mr. Wilderspin to spend six months 
in organizing an infant and training school in their seminary. In 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, the most efficient schools are those 
which embrace most of his principles and practice. 


Epvcation IN THE STATE OF New York.—One of the most common 
errors, in my opinion, committed by foreigners who write about 
America, as well as by the Americans themselves, is greatly to over 
estimate the educational attainments of the people. The provision in 
money made by the law for the instruction of all classes is large com- 
pared with such countries as Britain or Austria, but, contrasted with 
what is necessary to bestow a really good education on the people, it 
is still very deficient. The farmers, for example, are indisposed to 
dispense with the services of their older children, during the busy sea- 
son of agricultural labor, nor are they generally in circumstances to 
admit of it. It is extremely difficult, therefore, to keep open district 
schools (except for very young children, taught by females for a 
smal| compensation) for more than four or five months in the year. 
A school district in the rural parts of New York state contains only 
from ten to twenty families. Allowing $350 or $400 per annum to 
be a moderate remuneration for a qualified teacher (and thisis less 
than a carpenter or blacksmith would earn,) it is nearly impossible 
to raise this amount from so small a number of persons, most of 
whom are in moderate circumstances. At present, the sum raised 
for the salaries of common school teachers is only $12 50 cents (or 
2i. 138.) per month for each teacher, this being, according to the re- 
port of the superintendent of common schools, the average compen- 
sation given in the state of New York in 1836 to male teachers. If 
the people would have properly qualified teachers, the sum that 
would need to be raised is from $70 to $100 per month, for each of 
them, as the school term might be longer or shorter. This the peo- 
ple will not pay, and the consequence is, that the education received 
by probably nineteen twentieths of the children, in the agricultural 
districts, owing to the condition of most of the common schools, is 
detective in the extreme ; nor can there be any decided improvement 
in the condition of the schools without an improvement in salary, and 
in the literary attainments and professional skill of the teachers. 

The Americans need proper normal schools in which their teach. 
ers may be instructed in the philosophy of mind, and in the art of 
training and teaching, and they must also pay them hadsomely be- 
fore they will command good education. If the Americans were 
animated by an enlightened patriotism, they would submit to a large 
taxation to accomplish this object, because on its fulfilment will de- 
pend the future peace and prosperity of their country. 


ATTACK ON THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN. MassacnuseTts.—On the 3d 
of March, 1840, the committee on Education was @irected by the 
House of Representatives to consider the expediency of abolishing 
the Board of Education and the normal schools; and on the 7th of 
March, the majority of the committee presented a report, which 
Merits serious attention. 


In my humble opinion, all that has been written by European tra 


cal tone of the reading, put several questions to the children re- | 








plained to the directors of the time spent in explaining words and | vellers against the people of the United States, their manners and 


institutions, willnot depreciate the character of their civilization in 
the judgment of reflecting men to one half the extent that wil) be 
done by this document alone. It appears, indeed, to contradict 
much that I have already said in favor of the American people ; and 
at the hazard of standing still farther condemned, I am under 
the necessity of reporting that it found 182 iudividuals in the 
house of Representatives of Massachusetts, the most enlightened of 
the States, to vote for its adoption. In point of fact, however, Ihave 
endeavored to convey the idea that there is a vast extent of igno- 
rance in the Union, and even in Massachusetts; and this report sig- 
nally sustains the assertion. But there is also another side to the 
picture. 

The minority of the committec, consisting of “Mr. John A. 
Shaw and Mr. Thomas A. Greene,” gave in anadmirable report in 
support of the Board of Education and the normal schools; some of 
the Boston newspapers warmly espoused their cause. Dr. Chan. 
ning published in one of these an eloquent and cogent defence of 
them, and in the House of Representatives a highly interesting de- 
bate ensued on the merits of the whole question, the result of which 
was, that 243 members etd the rejection ff the firet mentioned 
report, making a majority in favor of the Board of sixty-six mem. 
bers. One of the most uminous and effective speeches in support 
of education wae delivered by a member who is well known as an 
able phrenologist. 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION AS INDICATED BY INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION.—In 
the United States the development of the mind of the mass of the 
people is accomplished by the following influences ;—lst, by do- 
mestic education. 2dly, By district schools. 3dly, By religious in- 
struction. 4thly, By professional instruction; and, lastly, By poli- 
tical action. 

lst, By Domestic Education.—The object of education in the fa- 
mily circle is to develope and regulate the affections, as wellas to 
instruct the understanding. So far asa stranger can discover by 
observation, or learn by inquiries, the family education in the Uni- 
ted States is exceedingly various, and depends for its character much 
more on the natural dispositions of the parents, thin on any system 
of instruction. In general the parents are in easy circumstances, 
are happily matched, are good natured, active and frugal ; and these 
qualities insensibly cultivate similar dispositions in the young; but 
there are of course numerous exceptions; and education has not 
advanced so far among the masses as to render domestic training 
systematic. Every family has its own manners, maxims, and modes 
of treatment. Speaking generally, the faculties of the child are al. 
lowed free scope in the family circle, without sufficient enforcement 
of self-denial, or of the subordination of the lower to the higher 
powers. The first useful lesson to a child is that of self-restraint, 
or of foregoing a present enjoyment at the call of duty, or for the 
sake of a higher, although more distant, good. Many American 
children appear to be indulged in their appetites and desires, and to 
be too little restrained in the manifestation of their propensities: 
Egotism, or the idea that the world is made for them, and that other 
persons must stand aside to allow them scope, is a feature not un- 
frequently recognised. The consideration of the manner in which 
their sentiments and modes of action, will affect other individuals of 
well regulated and well cultivated minds, is not adequately brought 
home to them. In short, the active manifestation of the moral sen. 
timents in refined habits, in pure and elevated desiresjend in disin- 
terested goodness, is not aimed at systematically as an object in do- 
mestic training. 1 speak of the masses composing the nation, and 
not of the children of well educated and refined individuals. 

In intellectual cultivation, domestic education is still more defec. 
tive, because in the masses the parents themselves are very imper- 
fectly instructed, 

On the whole, therefore, the domestic training and instruction ap. 
pear to me to be imperfect, viewed in relation to the objects of en. 
larging the mind’s sphere of conferring on it the power of self-re- 
straint, and also the ability to discover and successfully to pursue its 
own permanent welfare. 

2Qd/y, Of Common School Education.—From the various remarks 
which have already been presented in these volumes,the reader 
will be prepared to draw the inference that, viewed in relation to the 
three objects before mentioned, the common school education in the 
United States is also imperfect; I should say very imperfect. The 
things taught (chiefly reading, writing, and arithmetic,) are not in 
themselves education. If sedulously and wisely applied, they may 
enable the individual to obtain knowledge ; but the common schools 
stop short of supplying it. They even communicate very imperfectly 
the art of acquiring it; for some of the teachers are themselves ill 
qualified ; their modes of teaching are defective, and the attendance 
of the children at school is brief and irregular. The addition of a 
library to each school district was dictated by a perception of the 
magnitude and importance of the deficiency in this department. It 
appears to me that besides great improvements in existing schools, 
stilt higher seminaries are wanted, in which the elements of natu- 
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ral, moral, and political science, with their applications to the pur- 
poses of individual and social enjoyment, may be taught to the whole 
eople. 

. ne, and probably the most important, element in an education 
calculated to fit an individual for becoming an accomplished member 
of the American democracy, is training the ficulties to their proper 
modes of action. This canbe accomplished only by calling them 
all into activity, and by communicating tothe higher powers the 
knowledge and habit of governing the lower. Mere inte!lectual in. 
struction is not sufficient for this purpose ; the propensities and sen. 
timents must be trained in the field of life. Thisend will be best 
accomplished by communicating to children the knowledge of their 
own faculties, and of their spheres of use and abuse, by placing 
them in circumstances in which these may be called into action, 
and superintending that action in such a manner as to cultivate the 
powers of rapid judgment and steady self-control. The play-ground 
is an tmportant field for conducting this branch of education. The 
principles and practice of it are explained in the works of Wilder. 
spin and Stow already referred to. This department of education 
is in a very humble condition in the United States ; and yet to them 
itis all-important. Every one of their citizens wields political and 
judicial power; he is at once the subject of the law and its pillar; 
he elects his own judges, magistrates, and rulers, and it is his duty 
to obey them. If ever knowledge of what is right, self control to 
pursue it, and high moral resolve to sacrifice every motive of self 
interest and individual ambition, to the dictates of benevolence and 
justice, were needed in any people, they are wanted in the citizens 
of the United States. A well instructed citizen will consider the 
influence of any law on the general welfare before he consents to its 
enactment, and a well trained citizen will not only obey that law 
when enacted, but lend his whole moral and physical energies, if 
necessary, to enforce its observance by all, until repealed by consti- 
tutional authority. An ill instructed citizen will clamor for the en. 
actment of any law which promises to relieve him {rom an indi- 
vidual inconvenience, or to confer on him an individual advantage, 
without much consideration concerning its general effects; and an 
all trained citizen will seek to subject the magistrates, judges, and 
the-law to his own control, that he may bend them in subserviency 
to his interest, his ambition, or his inclinations, from day to day, as 
these arise and take different directions. The ill trained citizen 
takes counsel of his self will; and self will, uninstructed and un- 
trained to the guidance of moral principle, leads to destruction. 

Phrenology is calculated to benefit the people of the United States, 
by enabling both teachers and pupils to act with intelligence and co- 
operation in instructing and training. It presents views of each 
mental power, and of its spheres of use and abuse, so simple and_ 
intelligible that children can understand them, and teachers can act 
upon them. 

Lecturing to the people in lyceums is extensively practised in the 
United States, and as a mode of public instruction it is well calcula- 
ted to advance their intelligence; but hitherto, owing to the defects 
of their education in the primary schools, it has not yielded half its 
advantages. As formerly mentioned, the lectures delivered in lyce- 
ums are generally of a miscellaneous character, developing no sub- 
ject systematically, and sacrificing profound interest to variety and 
temporary excitement; yet no other lectures would attract persons 
of mature age, whose minds had not been opened up, in their ele. 
mentary education, to the value of scientific knowiedge. If the sim. 
pler elements of the natural sciences were taught in childhood, the 
mind, when it expanded into vigor, would long for fuller develop. 
ments of their principles, and the lectures in the lyceums might then 
assume ahigh character of usefulness. 

Vieving the object of education, then, to be to communicate 
knowledge by which the sphere of the mind’s action may be enlarg- 
ed—to train each individual to self control and the love of good— 
and to enable hiin, by these means combined, to pursue successfully 
his own welfare, the educational institutions of the United States ap- 
pear generally to be defective. * * * * 


5thly, By Political Institutions—The American Declaration of 
Independence announces that “all men are created equal,” a propo. 
sition which, however liable to be disputed in some respects, has 
(leaving out of view the African race) been practically adopted as 
the fundamental principle of all the institution and legislation of the 
United States. It is the most poweriul maxim for developing the 
individual, in all his faculties and functions, that has ever been pro- 
mulgated, and it has certainly produced great results. It is proba- 
bly the first abstract proposition that is clothed -with an intelligible 
meaning in the mind of the American child, and it influences his 
conduct through life. It sends for the young citizen full of confi- 
dence in himself, untrammelled by authority, unawed by recognised 
superiority in others, and assured of a fair field for every exertion. 
When he attains to the age of twenty one years, the institutions of 
his country provide kim with the following arenas of political influ- 
ence and exertion. 





After enumeration of some fifty or sixty town, county, 
state or national officers which are elected by the people 
and accessible to all, Mr. Combe proceeds:— 


On perusing the list of officers elected by the American citizen, 
and of whose proceedings he is the uitimate judge, we discover 
that there is scarcely an interest relating to human nature in this 
world, which is not directly or indirectly brought before him for con- 
sideration, and placed to some extent under his control. The insti- 
tutions appear to me to develope the whole faculties of the indi. 
vidual with little modification. He is educated by them i the 
belief that he can control every thing but public opinion, and that 
little self denial is required from him, except in preserving a civil 
bearing in society. If, therefore, Nature has bestowed on an Amer. 
ican citizen a large endowment of the animal organs with defective 
organs of reflection, and of the moral sentiments, he is speedily de- 
veloped into an audacious and accomplished rogue. If to the pro- 
pensities she have added intellect, but still left the moral faculties 
deficient, he appears as a speculative merchant, an ambitious and 
unprincipled politician, or a dexterous and unconscientious lawyer— 
in each character unscrupulously turning the institutions of his coun- 
try, and the good nature of his fellow citizens, to his private advan. 
tage. If Nature have given the citizen a high development of the 
moral and intelleetual organs, with subordinate propensities, the in- 
stitutions of his country unfold the best of human characters; such 
an individual is a philanthropist, a man of practical sense, of ster- 
ling honesty, and sturdy independence ; in short, an ornament to 
human nature. I have known many such. The American citizen 
whose mental endowments are naturally high, and whose education 
has been liberal, is reared ina noble field. There isno glare of 
aristocracy to obscure his moral! perceptions and misdirect his ambi- 
tion. There is no established church to trammel his religious sen- 
timents and obstruct his path in following the dictates of truth. 
There is no servile class to corrupt his selfish faculties by obsequi- 
ousness and flattery. He is an excellent specimen of humanity, en- 
lightened, benevolent, and just, and animated by an all pervading 
activity. There is another classof minds, by far the mos: common, 
on whom the three orders of faculties, animal, moral, and mtellect- 
ual, are bestowed by nature in nearly equal proportions. The 
American institutions evolve their faculties almost in the proportion 
in which nature gave them. Men of this class are observed to be 
habitually selfish, yet occasionally generous; frequently cunning, 
yet often open and direct; at times carried away by passion and 
prejudice, but on other Occasions manifesting sound judgment: and 
honesty. * * * * * * * 

If the common schools embued the youthful mind with a clear 
knowledge of its own faculties, of the laws appointed by the Crea. 
tor for their guidance, and also of the natural laws which regulate 
the progress of society, this information might come in place of mo- 
narchial and feudal institutions for the guidance of opinion, and 
might afford fixed starting points, from which the moralist and 
statesman, the divine and the philanthropist, could advance with 
safety, in their endeavors to check the people when bent on errone- 
ous Courses of action. 

In short, if the gigantic regulating and controlling power of pub- 
lic opinion evolved by the free institutions of America, were en- 
lightened and guided by the principles of Christianity and Science, 
instead of being left to act impulsively and as it were blindly, it 
would prove itself not a tyrant, but a protector to virtue, law, order, 
and justice, far more efficient than any that has hitherto been dis- 
covered, It would leave thought and action absolutely free, within 
the legitimate limits of all the faculties, (which none of the guides 
of opinion erected by human invention has ever done); while it 
would apply an irresistible check at the very point where alone a 
check would be wanted—that which separates the boundaries of 
good and evil. 

Whatever estimate may be formed of the adaptation of the new 
philosophy to the wants of the American people as a guide to opin- 
ion, there can be little doubt that some general moral influence 
which should command respect and pervade the Union, would be 
highly useful. The division of the country into states, and these in- 
to counties and townships, each of which becomes an absorbing fo- 
cus of interest to its own inhabitants, retards the diffusion of much 
valuable knowledge, and to some extent paralyses moral effort. I 
met with highly intelligent persons in Connecticut, interested in edu- 
cation, who knew nearly nothing of the organization and action of 
the board of education in Massachusetts, although this state is di- 
vided from Connecticut only by a line. Not only so, but before I 
left the United States, the Common School Journal of Connecticut 
had ceased to be published, Owing to the want of subscribers. It 
was a very ably conducted, useful, and cheap periodical, but it did 
not discuss politics, nor theological controversy, nor news; it was 
full only of high moral and practical information relative to the im- 
provement of education; and this object interested so few persons 
that it could not find subscribers sufficient to support its existence . 
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